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The Pioneer and Leader — 
@ When the first issue of THE WRITER appeared in 


1887, the editorial purposes of the magazine were thus 





defined: 


To be helpful, interesting, and in- 
structive to all literary workers. 

To give plain and practical hints, 
helps, and suggestions about 
preparing and editing manu- 
script. 

To collect and publish the experi- 
ences, experiments, and observa- 
tions of literary people, for the 


To discuss in a practical way in- 
teresting questions of etymology, 
grammar, rhetoric, or verse- 
making. 

To record the important news of 
the literary world. 

To aid young writers in reaching 
the public by advising them how 
to make their copy salable. 





benefit of all writers. 

To note improved methods and 
labor-saving devices for literary 
workers. 

To print entertaining personal 
articles by and about noted 
literary people. 


To be of value to the writers of 
sermons, lectures, letters; to the 
student of language; to the lover 
of literature; to all, in brief, 
who write for the newspaper, 
the magazine, or the book-pub- 
lisher. 


@ After more than four decades of publication, THE 
WRITER continues to be solely and conscientiously de- 
voted to the interests of authors. Independence*has been 
the solid foundation of success. No ulterior motives are 
injected into its editorial or advertising pages. We refuse 
all doubtful advertising, including correspondence schools 
of song, scenario, or fiction writing. 


q THE WRITER will continue to succeed in proportion 
to the support which prompts present readers to bring it to 
the attention of others of similar tastes. 


@ Let THE WRITER help you to broaden your powers of 


expression. Broaden the market for your work. 
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AA Study of the Novelette 


By Trentwett Mason WuitE 


ERY early in the twentieth century 

a group of courageous writers, 
teachers, and critics individually set about 
to make an analytical study of prose 
forms in order to determine the certain 
changeless and fundamental principles 
which were characteristic of each type. 
The word “courageous” as applied to this 
knot of pioneers is here advisedly used, 
for literature had, up to this time, 
remained comparatively inviolate. That 
is, no concerted attempt had been made 
to study practically its structure, tech- 
nique, and craftsmanship. 

Literature h.d been read; it had been 
appreciated; it had been written. But 
no godless soul had previously tried to 
dissect it, to pull it apart, to speculate on 
its elements and their organization. But 
these prose dissectors had not satisfied 
themselves with peeping into the machin- 
ery of the old prose forms; they must pry 
into fiction, and fiction had but recently 
come of age at the close of the last cen- 
tury. It had just managed to achieve a 
fairly solid and dignified place among the 
idols of literary criticism. 

This was no time to start picking the 
thing apart, to see why the wheels went 
round. Surely there were some things 
that nice people just didn’t do. They 
didn’t trot about asking such vulgar 
questions as “Say, how does one write a 
short story or a novel, anyway?” They 


either sat down and wrote or they sat 
down and found that they couldn’t write. 
There were no two ways about either fact. 
One thing had been agreed upon to be 
true, however, and that was that the abil- 
ity to write was a very mysterious and 
certainly only inherited trait. 

So it was that the literary analysts and 
other seekers after the why’s of things 
found the sledding rather difficult during 
the early nineteen hundreds, and some of 
the less hardy souls gave up the attempt 
and joined the scoffers. The rest of the 
group pushed on amid enthusiastic jeers. 
Their findings were laughed at, if noticed 
at all; publishers rejected the reports they 
prepared ; and, worse than all, many well- 
established authors, smug in their mantle 
of mysterious genius, announced that the 
attempt was foolish; every one knew that 
authors wrote, not from stupid textbooks, 
but from sheer inspiration. 

That should have ended the matter, but 
curiously it didn’t. Little by little a few 
brave writers admitted that they did fol- 
low some vague sort of plan in the develop- 
ing of their work. It was recalled that 
Poe’s tales showed an amazing similarity 
in basic plot structure. And presently O. 
Henry’s formula was laid bare to the 
writing craft and to others who were inter- 
ested, and a few skeptics became some- 
what convinced. It soon became apparent 
that writing was, after all, a business not 
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so very different from any other business, 
for it had its minimum essentials, its ta- 
boos, its little code of ethics. When this 
fact came to light, the aura which had for 
years been hovering about the heads of 
supposedly inspired authors was suddenly 
dissipated. In no time at all, writers 
ceased to be looked upon as strange beings 
from a different planet. 

At the same time this veil of mystery 
was shorn away, other things were hap- 
pening. Literature was developing in a 
surprising way, not the least astounding 
of which was the launching of the school 
of realism. This growth was a matter of 
great interest to the literary analysts for 
it represented a still more human excur- 
sion into the realm of letters. Realism 
had been biding its time until the senti- 
mentalities of the Gay Nineties had 
strangled themselves with their own sweet- 
ness. Now it blossomed, and all at once 


word got abroad that people were human 
beings, and on the instant several clubs for 
writers which were sponsored by “literary 


ladies” collapsed. 

Now the dissectors of literature focused 
their attention chiefly on the short story 
and the novel. They went far in deter- 
mining the structures and techniques of 
both. They found that the conventional 
short story was not the result of a trick, 
but was the consummation of a regular 
pattern carefully followed. So, too, was 
the average novel analyzed and found to 
possess a practical framework no more 
mysterious, though a bit more complex, 
than that of the brief narrative, and new 
writers—and good writers—sprouted sud- 
denly where hacks before had withered. 

But, interesting enough, there was a 
form between the short story and the novel 
that the analysts neglected, either indiffer- 
ently or perplexedly, to dissect or com- 
ment upon in any detail. It is that form 
which Galsworthy must have had in mind 
when he said, “The tale of medium length 


is the magic vehicle for atmospheric drama 
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. . . or for atmosphere alone.” The 
novelette has remained all these years 
comparatively untouched, inviolate so far 
as analysis or investigation is concerned. 
And so it is that one’s time may be very 
well indeed spent in examining structur- 
ally and from the viewpoint of crafts- 
manship that fiction form which is one of 
the most widely written, yet least known, 
of all fiction types. 

What is meant by the word novelette? 
Greene apparently knew when he created 
his “Pandosto,” and Lyly, too, when he 
wrote in that same sixteenth century his 
“Euphues.” You as a reader must know, 
since at least fifty percent. of the so-called 
“serials” you absorb from current maga- 
zines fall into that category. The novel- 
ette has been variously defined as a little 
novel, a minor novel, a serial, a long story, 
a long-short story. But these definitions 
merely confuse us. While the novelette 
has characteristics of other prose forms, 
it does, nevertheless, maintain an entity 
of its own. 

For the purposes of this discussion, let 
us define the novelette as that prose fiction 
form, seldom shorter than twelve thousand 
words or longer than seventy thousand, 
which combines a loose short-story struc- 
ture with the technique and style of the 
novel, plus varying qualities of its own 
which will presently be elaborated upon. 
As the novelette appears in current maga- 
zines, it averages between thirty and forty 
thousand words, and while it still retains 
its short story and novel characteristics, 
it is, as indicated in our definition, crystal- 
lizing gradually into a form of its own. 

The reader, interested in this slow but 
definitely certain development, will do well 
to read chronologically, and analyze as 
he reads, the following stories which fall 
easily into the novelette classification. The 
first narrative listed was done in the 
sixteenth century; the rest follow succes- 
sive years up to today. Read: Thomas 
Lodge’s “Rosalind,” Henry Mackenzie’s 
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“The Man of Feeling,” George Eliot’s 
“Silas Marner” (who would have thought 
of this as a novelette?), Bret Harte’s 
“M’liss,” Robert Louis Stevenson’s “The 
Suicide Club,” James M. Barrie’s “A Win- 
dow in Thrums,” John Galsworthy’s “A 
Stoic,” Eden Philpott’s “Evander,” Owen 
Wister’s “Mother,” and the first of the 
three tales included in Leonard Nason’s 
“Three Lights from a Match.” 

It will be seen from a study of these 
narratives, which represent widely differ- 
ent techniques and themes, that there is, 
however, a striking and basic similarity in 
structural treatment. This is not imme- 
diately obvious, and I know that not a 
few readers will scout the suggestion 
instantly. But, nevertheless, if one places 
upon each of these tales a stripped-down 
and frozen short-story pattern, he will be 
amazed at the sudden agreement on funda- 
mental framework. 

We might, therefore, call these yarns 
merely long short stories or long stories, 
and let it go at that. But if these novel- 
ettes had been written entirely from that 
point of view they would, of necessity, 
have been some thousands of words 
shorter, and would, therefore, have lost 
much of their appeal, their force, their 
literary merit. They are surely more 
than short stories. They have definite 
novelistic treatments in nearly every case. 
As we go over them, we note the typical 
novel style, the casual and detailed intro- 
ductions, the slow and painstaking estab- 
lishment of atmosphere, the multiplicity of 
characters (this is, of course, not true 
of such tales as “M’liss” or “Mother,” 
but in other ways these stories fit), and 
the careful drawing of character — all 
qualities of the longer fiction form. 

Yet something has escaped both these 
fiction types and we must determine what 
it is. Professor Seldon Whitcomb in his 
excellent book, “The Study of the Novel,” 
(D. C. Heath & Company) has acciden- 
tally hit upon certain novelette character- 
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istics in his comparison of the short story 
and the novel. He says: “Among the 
single clues to the nature of the short 
story as compared with the novel, criti- 
cism suggests its artificiality—its greater 
isolation in relation to the total experience 
of life; and its more pronounced unity. 
The unity may be found not only in the 
subject and structure of the fiction itself, 
but in the process of composition, the 
shaping forces, and particularly in the 
impression upon the reader. Because it 
is less like life than the novel, the short 
story may approach more nearly to the 
perfection of art, and may be judged 
somewhat more severely. ‘The develop- 
ment of all very short, highly finished 
fictions has created a standard of excel- 
lence quite alien to the history of the 
novel. Sharp sustained antithesis, extreme 
repression, and dominant symbolism are 
among the methods better adapted to the 
briefer form.” 

The italics are mine, and to them I wish 
to add a few other characteristics which 
begin to shape the modern novelette into 
its own distinctive form. The novelette 
has the advantage of the short story in 
that its length permits it to avoid the 
staccato, sketchy method of the briefer 
tale. It has an equally important edge on 
the novel for while, like the novel, it is 
able to introduce more characters and 
approach more closely the verity of life’s 
experiences, it is able to keep these char- 
acters and incidents more clearly in 
focus. 

In addition to these points, the growing 
differences of the novelette are seen par- 
ticularly in its serial form in magazines. 
Here one of its most typical distinctions 
is its physical divisions. Long or short, 
its chapters appear more and more to be 
built so as to include a rising note of 
threat or hysteria, a dramatic Parthian 
shot which leaves the narrative suspended 
and teases the reader’s curiosity. 
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To these elements we may also add that 
the growth of character as well as detail 
and complexity of incident typify novel- 
ette forms, yet these qualities must be 
proportioned according to the demands of 
plot and theme. The tempo of the novel- 
ette must be, of course, an individual 
matter, but it is clear that this fiction 
form must have its own pace that is 
neither the race of the short story, nor 
the browsing stroll of the novel. Rather 
is it a determined and energetic stride that 
may be appreciably hastened or slowed 
upon plot demand, but which never once 
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leaves a doubt in the observer’s mind that 
it is bound on a definite and interesting 
mission. 

The novelette is not circumscribed by 
many rules. It enjoys a freedom of theme 
and technique that means much to the 
writer as well as to the reader. There is 
none of what Galsworthy is pleased to call 
the novel’s “natural loose-jointedness” or 
the short-story’s “trick-work.” The novel- 
ette offers an interesting and provocative 
medium for the writer who wishes his 
stories to portray not only truth but 
action. 


Fiction Via the Sports Trail 


By Cuartes E,. GALLAGHER 


i” you are seeking a couple of years’ 
excellent and intensive training in 
imaginative writing, get a job in the 
sporting department of a_ responsible 
newspaper in a fair-sized town. 

Most aspiring writers, when they turn 
to the daily newspaper for their early 
training, sign up as general reporters, 
confident that their varied experiences will 
give them abundant “real life” material 
for the fiction they are to write later. 
Eventually, however, they realize that 
many of their “experiences” are distress- 
ingly similar and, as they settle down to 
their particular news beat, they find 
the scope of their contacts contracting 
instead of expanding. 

Newspapers today, even in the smaller 
towns, find it increasingly necessary to 
“groove” their staff writers. It is another 
expression of the age of specialization. 
If a man shows aptitude for writing poli- 
tics, for instance, he is likely to be 
restricted to city hall or the State house. 
A girl reporter in an average town is soon 
burdened with a mass of routine, covering 
the well-worn treadmill of women’s clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, marriages, 


parties, bridges, and the other trivial 
affairs that go to make up the social life 
of the average American community. A 
police reporter, after covering his first 
murder or two, finds that his stories soon 
fall into mechanical molds — the triangle 
story, the bootlegger story, and the horde 
of routine robbery, hold-up, and automo- 
bile-theft yarns. His city editor is con- 
stantly calling for facts and brevity. 
Under that executive’s persistent hammer- 
ing, the scribe inevitably falls into hack- 
neyed, rutty writing methods unless he be 
made of unusually strong and stern stuff. 
The general staff man, unless he is a 
feature writer, also is constantly under 
orders to “boil it down” and if he does 
leave in a paragraph or two of imagina- 
tive writing, some harassed copy reader 
on the desk is sure to strike it out. 

But in the sporting department there 
is more leeway. Sport fans want “color” 
in their stories. They won’t read routine 
accounts of baseball games, prize fights, 
hockey battles, golf matches, or football 
games. They want the facts, of course, 
but they want them presented in dramatic 
fashion or in a humorous manner, accord- 
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ing to the significance and importance of 
the event. 

The sporting writer is constantly im- 
mersed in the world of conflict — the very 
basis of fiction. Continually he strives to 
present this conflict in new and striking 
ways — invaluable training for the fiction 
writer. He observes how men act in the 
stress and turmoil of struggle, how such 
insignificant things as a torn shoe, a for- 
gotten signal, or a wisp of wind can turn 
the tide of battle. When he gets back to 
his office he is permitted to dramatize the 
character of his story to a degree that no 
editor would permit in the city room. 
That he has succeeded in doing so in the 
past decade is amply testified by the pin- 
nacles which heroes of every sport occupy 
today in public adulation. Sports writers 
have built them up, made the most of their 
skill, publicized and fictionized them until 
they become more alluring than the valid 
heroes of the films. There is “Red” 
Grange, for example, or Babe Ruth, Gro- 
ver Cleveland Alexander, Bobby Jones, 
and countless other athletic luminaries 
whom the imaginative gentlemen of the 
press have invested with more heroic and 
glamorous qualities than most heroes of 
legitimate fiction. 

Just read the account of an important 
collegiate football game in your Sunday 
paper and see how the writer has had free 
rein to employ every tool of the expert 
fictionist—suspense, color, character, cen- 
tral motive, forward and retarding inci- 
dents, climax —the whole gamut of the 
fiction writer’s resources. 

Or pick up the story of a World’s 
Series baseball game and see how the 
writer has woven his entire account 
around one vivid player—the hero—or 
one incident—the controlling development. 
Day after day of this sort of writing 
invariably produces a craftsman excel- 
lently equipped to turn his talents to 
fiction and make it pay. 
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Women’s opportunities for this training 
are hardly less varied than men’s. So 
great has feminine interest in sports be- 
come in the past ten years that no paper 
of any considerable size can afford to 
ignore it and the larger papers carry 
three or four women sports writers on 
their staffs. 

Preferably, one should get a job on a 
morning paper because the opportunities 
for vivid writing are more numerous than 
they are on an evening sheet. Practically 
all sporting contests are held either in the 
afternoon or at night. That means that 
the first-hand accounts of them appear in 
the following morning’s papers, although 
occasionally, when an important contest 
is held in the afternoon—a World’s Series 
game, for instance—the evening papers 
get out extra editions with running stories. 
These stories, however, do not usually 
represent the best work of sporting 
writers. They consist of play-by-play 
routine description, with a brief “lead.” 
There isn’t time for color. 

The evening paper sporting writers 
nowadays are more or less commentators 
—they analyze and pick to pieces the 
event of the day or evening before or they 
write stories on what is to happen that 
afternoon or evening. Their work hasn’t 
the fire or verve of the man who has first 
“shot” at a sports event in the making 
and, therefore, their training for fiction 
is less valuable. 

If I were starting my fourteen-year-old 
newspaper career again, I should make a 
bee-line for the sporting department and 
get my training there before launching 
out as a free lance. Some of the rich ex- 
periences which I had in my early reporter 
days might have passed me by, but the 
skill, facility, and imaginative power 
which sport writing would have given me 
would more than compensate. 

How does one go about the task of get- 
ting a job as a sports writer? There 
is no cut-and-dried formula. If you are 
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still in school or college, there is always 
the opportunity to cover your own school 
athletics either for the paper in the town 
where the school is located or for one of 
the papers in the nearest large city. A 
note to the sporting editor or a personal 
talk with him is the best method of 
approach. If he finds he can rely on your 
accuracy, promptness, and ability to 
select the “feature” of your story for dis- 
play in your “lead,” he will be inclined to 
keep you in mind for more important 
assignments and eventually to recommend 
you for a permanent position if a vacancy 
occurs in his department. 

If you are already writing for publica- 
tion as a free lance, cultivate an interest 
in some one sport—baseball, golf, boxing, 
or whatever appeals to you most. Attend 
some of the important games or matches 
of your particular sport in your own 
town or general neighborhood. Learn how 
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to keep a box score, if it is baseball, or 
how to follow the intricate movements of 
twenty-two gridiron players, if it is foot- 
ball. Get thoroughly absorbed in the 
“atmosphere” of your particular sport; 
strike up an acquaintance with its players 
and managers. Read the accounts of 
contests as they appear in the metropoli- 
tan press. 

Then, when you are completely im- 
mersed in the game, try your hand at a 
feature article or two and submit it to 
the sporting department of the nearest 
sizable newspaper. That often has served 
as an entering wedge for actual assign- 
ment work. 

Another method of gaining entrée is to 
ask for a job as a general staff man on 
a newspaper and gradually work your 
way into sports. It can be done easily 
enough once you get a toe hold on an 
actual newspaper job. 


Doubles 


By H. F. Mancuester 


F imitation is the sincerest form of 

flattery, perhaps impersonation de- 
serves a super-superlative. And if this 
assumption is true, then authors are 
hereby entitled to regard themselves as 
the most flattered class of craftsmen on 
earth. 

Have you a double? Then it’s a sign 
that you’ve arrived. Or at least that 
some clever and unscrupulous person 
thinks your name is one to conjure with. 
That’s the Pollyanna side of the picture, 
and we give it to you first, for in these 
days of depression and rejection slips we 
simply must think of something to be glad 
about. 

This double business has been going on 
a long time. It would be a safe wager 
that in Homer’s day some clever, bearded 
Greek roamed the “sticks” of Hellas, tell- 


ing women’s clubs how he wrote the Odys- 
sey, and accepting their invitations to 
dinner. 

We start this dissertation, however, 
with the most recently unearthed case on 
record—that of Rockwell Kent. It has 
a happy ending, too, so we need not yet 
discard the Pollyanna smile. 

On March 14th a nice appearing man 
walked into the Hollywood Bookstore and 
introduced himself as Rockwell Kent. He 
was escorted to the sanctum sanctorum 
in the rear of the bookshop, where the 
proprietor brought out the guest book 
which is kept for the signatures of the 
great. Word got about that the artist 
was in town, and Los Angeles set about 
entertaining him as Los Angeles can. A 
dinner was arranged—our informant tells 
us that it was a swell dinner, and that the 
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host went to the cellar and dusted off the 
dustiest flagons. The intelligentsia were 
there. The talk was of art and artists, 
of books and authors. The guest of 
honor regaled the group with fascinating 
talk of art and letters. He ate and drank 
his fill, He basked in the limelight of 
fame. In an expansive moment, he prom- 
ised to do a bookplate for his genial host. 
A pair of collaborating authors were 
there with a representative of their East- 
ern publishing house. The celebrated 
artist promised to do a frontispiece for 
their forthcoming book, also to write a 
preface. Everybody was happy. 

Now it happens that in Hollywood 
there is a print collector, who has a copy 
of every print that Kent has done. To 
cap the evening the party went to see the 
collection. The alleged artist glanced 
over the prints and discussed his work 
with facility—until the owner of the col- 
lection brought up the self-made drawing 
by Rockwell Kent. How did it happen, 
he asked the guest of honor, that the 
portrait showed him to be bald, while he 
had a full crop of hair? Why had his 
features changed since he did the sketch? 

The man paused a moment and looked 
about at his audience. With the aplomb 
of a Beaucaire he briefly stated that he 
was not Rockwell Kent, but that he had 
once had charge of his stables. 

Meanwhile, word had gone to the East- 
ern publisher that Kent had promised to 
do the frontispiece. Flyers were sent out. 
Then the letter came telling of the un- 
masking of the pretender. The publishers 
were in a jam. But we promised you a 
happy ending. When Kent heard of the 
imposture, and the promise made in his 
name, he said he would atone for his 
stableman’s imposition. That is why “A 
Yankee in Patagonia,” recently published 
by Houghton Mifflin, has a frontispiece 
and preface by Rockwell Kent. 

For some reason best known to the 
shifty gentry, most professional doubles 
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prefer to impersonate authors rather than 
artists. Almost any one who gets a few 
stories accepted by a popular magazine 
is liable to be victimized, and many of the 
authors whose names are thus capitalized 
bitterly bemoan the fact that the suave 
crooks get more jobs, credit, and sundry 
favors than they can themselves. Scores 
of writers have reported the diabolical 
machinations of those who would purloin 
their laurels. 

Some of these impostors involve their 
noted namesakes in difficulties, like the 
unknown woman who ruined Helen Row- 
land’s credit with the telephone company ; 
others are merely funny, like the bewhisk- 
ered fellow in the smoking car reported by 
Richard Connell, who shifted his cud of 
dark B. L. and blushingly admitted that 
he was really Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

Speaking of Connell, he once told us of 
his enterprising double, a personable 
young man who obtained a job on a paper 
in Elkhart, Kansas, by introducing him- 
self to the editor as “Richard Connell of 
the Saturday Evening Post,” a liberty 
which Connell states he himself would 
never venture to take. Soon the sheriff 
got on his trail and he disappeared, only 
to bob up again as the prospective buyer 
of a circus in Connell’s name. Connell 
was living at the time in a duplex apart- 
ment in downtown New York. He pointed 
out to us that, although it was fairly 
roomy, it was no fit place to keep an 
elephant. 

Will Irwin cannot speak of his double 
with such equanimity. Irwin has a satis- 
factory enough profile, and does not want 
it forcibly altered. His double nearly 
gave him a trip to the hospital. 

“T was lecturing in Detroit,” he related. 
“After the lecture, a young man accosted 
me. I remembered afterward that he was 
accompanied by a dozen or so other young 
men, who stood around during our con- 
versation in expectant attitudes. 


“Are you Will Irwin?’ the young man 
asked. 
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“*Yes.’? I held out my hand, but he 
didn’t take it. 

“*Were you ever in Cropopolis, Ohio?’ 
(For obvious reasons, Irwin disguised all 
the proper nouns except his own name.) 

“*T lectured there once.’ 

“*Tsn’t your real name McCaleb, and 
didn’t you cover the Smathers murder in 
1913?” he asked. 

“Naturally, I was irritated. ‘My name,’ 
I said, ‘is Will Irwin. It’s the only name 
Ihave. It’s the only name I ever had. I 
remember the Smathers case—every one 
does. But I didn’t report it. I never saw 
Cropopolis until last year.’ With this I 
turned away. 

“IT got the answer next morning. 
Smathers was a notorious murderer. As 
the time approached for the execution, he 
became a Roman Catholic. Thereupon a 
yellow newspaper sent this McCaleb, a 
crook who had once studied theology, to 
impersonate a priest, to get Smathers’ 
confession, and to give it out for publica- 
tion. The plot failed. 

“While he was hanging around the jail, 
McCaleb told the other reporters that he 
wrote under the nom de plume of Will 
Irwin. The young man who spoke to me 
after the lecture was a cousin of Smathers. 
He had been brought up to believe that 
Smathers had received a raw deal, and, 
hearing that I was lecturing, had brought 
his gang to the hall with the intention of 
getting even. He was a husky chap, and 
I am past my fighting prime. There 
would have been nothing to it. Only the 
frank innocence of my denial saved me 
from an awful beating. 

Robert Wagner, the short story and 
film scenario writer, had a double whose 
name was really the same as his. He went 
about the country putting on “movie 
balls,” and guaranteed the presence of 
famous stars at the affairs. Wagner 
heard of it when a Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
editor wired him as follows: 

“Big slob weighing two-twenty in his 
sox feet claiming to be Bob Wagner 
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comma author of Satevepost articles 
comma putting on movie ball here what 
question mark.” 

“I wired back,” said Wagner, “that 
my presence in Tulsa was exaggerated 
sixty-six pounds, but the big ostrich egg 
got away before we could break him, I 
later learned that he packed a ‘bum eye’ 
and a load of the most terrible English.” 

One double left behind him a trail of 
tragedy. He hove into a little Southern 
town, established himself as a regular 
church member, and became engaged to 
an estimable young lady. He claimed to 
be a landed gentleman from Savannah, 


and in strict confidence divulged 
the information that he wrote for 
the Saturday Evening Post under 


the pen names of George Allan Eng- 
land and C. E. Scoggins. Mr. Scoggins 
tells how the young lady’s mother wrote 
to the editor of the Post, who assured her 
that both England and Scoggins were 
real persons, and that neither one was a 
landed gentleman from Savannah. 

When confronted with the letter, the 
ambidextrous literatus did not turn a hair. 
“Why, yes,” he yessed, “Mr. England 
and Mr. Scoggins were my uncles. Of 
course they were real people. They died, 
and I am carrying on their life work.” 

The family was reassured, and plans 
went forward for the wedding. It was to 
be on a Saturday, but on Thursday the 
prospective bridegroom took a train to 
parts unknown. Later a pathetic letter 
came to Scoggins from the young lady, 
who apparently thought she was writing 
to her faithless lover. 

“If you don’t want to come back,” she 
wrote, “if you’re tired of me—we will for- 
give you. Only let me know. It’s hard 
to go on wondering forever.” And she 
underscored the “we.” Mr. England re- 
ceived a similar letter. 

Rafael Sabatini has received many 
highly scented letters from unknown 
ladies, bidding him to “remember that 
night.” While, as a circumspect citizen, 
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he deeply resents the use of his name by an 
impostor to cloak his misdeeds, he cannot 
but marvel at the audacity of the itiner- 
ant Don Juan, who seems to specialize in 
deceiving ladies of high degree. 

Robert McBlair is one of the few 
authors who has succeeded in revenging 
himself upon his double. And, strange to 
say, he is a little sorry that he had to do 
it. McBlair used to write tales for the 
old Smart Set which were just a bit risque. 

“My double was a charming old lady,” 
said Mr. McBlair. “She would preside 
in her voluminous black silk, a little lace 
cap on her creamy hair, and while pour- 
ing the tea would confide that it was none 
other than herself who had imagined those 
naughty characters. Indeed, there was 
a naive and delightful implication that 
they had stepped up out of her youth. 

“But the mills of God do grind. And 
at times I feel conscience-stricken and 
ashamed. I turned to other fields of writ- 
ing—to the women’s magazines and to 
those general magazines in which each 
word springs from the page as pure as the 
lily in the dell. Sometimes in imagination 
I have seen that nice old lady, her fingers 
fumbling nervously at the cameo brooch 
at her throat while a friend opened be- 
fore her a story upholding some great 
moral truth. 

“Unintentionally, and even _ regret- 
fully, I have had my revenge upon my 
double—I have made a good woman out 
of her.” 

There are others. A woman who called 
herself Holworthy Hall lectured on the 
West Coast on “What an Author’s Wife 
Can Do for an Author.” Holworthy Hall, 
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alas for her ambitions, is a pseudonym. 
Harold E. Porter borrowed it from the 
dormitory in which he roomed at Harvard. 
There can be no Mrs. Holworthy Hall, 
unless the lady married the dormitory. 
Porter’s father, who lives in Pasadena, 
put an end to her career of author’s wife. 

Hendrik Van Loon, who is an only son, 
has a self-appointed brother who repre- 
sents himself as a man of the cloth and 
goes about establishing a record for right- 
and left-handed drinking. Upton Sinclair, 
another only son, is similarly afflicted with 
a “brother,” but he seems to have con- 
ducted himself in a quiet manner. The 
late Basil King, A. E. Dingle, Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, and Inez Haynes Irwin have 
also run across the trails of doubles. 

Royal Brown, whose “shadow” appears 
here and there, paints a dire picture of 
possible consequences. 

“Suppose I and some pseudo Royal 
Brown should happen to arrive at the 
same hotel at the same minute. Which 
would land outside—I, who have only the 
truth as my shield, or that gifted im- 
personator of me, who, practiced in de- 
ceit, has already ‘sold’ me to other hard- 
headed hotel managers. I wonder! 

“Must I travel equipped with a birth 
certificate, that I may free myself from 
suspicion ?” 

He might carry the reasoning farther. 
What if the suave, gifted double met his 
author, and with his convincing palaver 
persuaded him that he really was the 
author? Then who would the author be? 
We offer this as a plot for a short story 
suitable for reading in hot weather. 
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A Chat With Owen Davis 


By Wituram E. Harris 


c¢ HE successful dramatist, what- 

ever type of play he ultimately 
chooses to write, must do one of two 
things: either stimulate his audience or 
entertain it.” 

This is the opinion of Owen Davis, 
famous Broadway playwright, who has 
written more than a hundred plays of all 
kinds, and with one of them, “Icebound,” 
won a Pulitzer prize. Discussing, out of 
the experience of nearly forty years spent 
actively in the American theater, such 
varied topics as playwriting, motion-pic- 
ture writing, and the psychology of audi- 
ences, Mr. Davis made THe Writer 
correspondent feel very strongly the 
importance of his statements for all 
writers. Indeed, many of the cryptic 
things he had to say apply with even 
greater significance to fiction than to 
drama and motion-picture writing. For 
instance, Mr. Davis believes there has 
been definite progress from pure plot 
towards true characterization. The plays 
we consider fine today are not at all the 
same as those of ten or twelve years ago. 
Witnessing recently an all-star revival of 
Barrie’s “The Admirable Crichton,” Mr. 
Davis became fully convinced of this fact. 
As a result he declares, “There are 
more playwrights now writing for a true 
objective than ever before.” 

Photographic realism which replaced 
sentimental drama is itself going to be 
superseded by romance, “true romance not 
clad in false whiskers.” Mr. Davis looks 
forward eagerly to this condition. He 
confesses to having been a_ persistent 
creator of the Cinderella type of play. 
But while paying tribute to the Russian 
influence and Eugene O’Neill for bringing 
a more intelligent drama into being, Mr. 
Davis admits that he himself was among 


the first to experience a distaste for the 
“slice of life” form of story-telling. And 
the reason is that he considers it false 
in relation to the American temperament 
and character. 

“Our attitude,” continued Mr. Davis, 
“is essentially optimistic ; we believe life to 
be well worth living.” Formerly the drama 
was forced to reflect an existence more 
glamorous than that experienced by most 
playgoers, because our civilization— a 
pioneer one close to the soil — was itself 
drab. “But now we have excitement, color 
all around us. Consequently we need a 
true drama, buoyant and based upon 
hope.” This, Mr. Davis thinks, can only 
be conveyed by story-tellers having a feel- 
ing for the romance of American life in 
its most stimulating or entertaining 
aspects. Platitudes or “dirt” will no 
longer suffice. 

Mr. Davis states that the problem of 
sex is a new one. “When I was writing 
melodramas, we never had to worry about 
sex; we had love stories and a great deal 
of adventure, but no sex.” Pointing out, 
however, that in the theater the big suc- 
cesses of the past few years have not dealt 
with barrooms or brothels, Mr. Davis 
thinks the day of the shabby hit has gone. 
It is his further belief that dramatists 
“never teach, they learn because the 
drama reflects rather than guides the 
manners and morals of its time.” 

Turning to the art of playwriting, Mr. 
Davis said that a thoughtful, interesting 
drama should “push a character along a 
definite story-line.” It ought also to por- 
tray an unsatisfied man or woman at the 
moment of meeting an emotional experi- 
ence which, by enabling them to achieve 
happiness—even through renunciation,— 
tends to make them complete. As a good 
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example of what he means, Mr. Davis 
suggested “Tomorrow and Tomorrow,” by 
Philip Barry. “No play that I know has 
said a finer thing.” He considers it 
unusually worth while for study by young 
writers. Mr. Barry has pictured a self- 
centered, mentally unsatisfied woman who 
meets a crisis in her life. Losing her hus- 
band, she yet achieves something of what 
she seeks from experience. For quite 
different reasons, Mr. Davis discussed “As 
Husbands Go,” by Rachel Crothers. “It 
shows how a play can be written from 
the woman’s point of view and yet be 
funny to both sexes.” Of Miss Crothers 
he also remarked that she was a good 
playwright, willing to fight like any man 
for her plays and what she thinks is good 
in them. “On the stage,” said Mr. Davis, 
“‘you’ve got to be able to do that.” 
Motion-picture writing is entangled with 
so much inconceivable mechanical labor, 
the “front door” appears the only pos- 
sible one by which the young and inexpe- 
rienced writer can possibly enter. In 
other words, Mr. Davis asserts, unknown 
authors should get their material pub- 
lished first. When he was in Hollywood 
he saw two hundred “great” authors 
assembled there. But in a year they wrote 
only about six and a half original stories ; 
everything else was rewritten. The author 
should remember, in writing for the 
movies, that his audience is the crowd, 
which “does not believe in tragedy, except 
when it reads one in the newspapers.” In- 
dividual types of material are impossible 
because the motion picture must appeal to 
large numbers of children and all types 
of audiences. Moreover, a talking-picture 
plot must be susceptible of being told in 
five thousand words or less, since that is 
the most that can be crammed into eight 
reels of film. But the story that can be 
seen is better than the one that has to be 
told. On movie material Mr. Davis uses 
the same rule of thumb as in writing the 
old-time type of melodrama: audiences do 
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not take in more than one word in six. 
Therefore, manuscripts must be checked 
for their pantomine value. But Mr. Davie 
says a higher standard is slowly being 
forced upon motion pictures, and he 
anticipates the day when no writer can 
avoid at least an indirect contact with 
them. As a field for technical expression, 
they are becoming increasingly interest- 
ing. 

Fiction writers seeking the magazines 
with large circulation would do well to 
consider seriously Mr. Davis’ opinions 
about the psychology of the crowd type 
of audience, which still goes to the theater 
and has not been swept away into the 
motion-picture houses. This folk may 
lack brains, but it has a certain sense of 
taste. It likes the glamor of a “good 
show”; it will often accept the highly 
improbable, as well as the merely vulgar 
and funny, if these are served up in a 
technically skilful manner or against a 
smooth, sophisticated social background. 
As already hinted, American audiences 
have no belief in the tragic, but they are 
willing to weep if led up to a situation 
naturally. Mr. Davis states that, despite 
his professional viewpoint, he goes to the 
theater ingenuously. “But”—and this is 
his point—“I can’t weep when I see 
tragedy coming.” 

Finally, Mr. Davis urges young writers 
to distrust those authors who go around 
telling how they “write down” to their 
public. “When you hear one of them 
describe how ‘I fed it to them,’ beware!’ 
Mr. Davis has personally checked the 
careers of several such writers. It is his 
belief, after nearly forty years’ expe- 
rience, that “no author can ever write 
down, or successfully cheapen his mate- 
rial.” In the days when Mr. Davis him- 
self was writing popular melodramas, he 
did these as well as he knew how. What 
young authors should strive to accomplish 
is to express the “vital thing” in each 
yarn they try to spin. They can do this 
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by practicing how to achieve the “feel” of 
the play rather than a voluminous set of 
notes. “I used to get up in the middle 
of the night to jot down notes,” explained 
Mr. Davis. “But I don’t any more. If it 
is important for one of my characters to 
say a particular thing, I will know about 
it when the time comes.” And this is the 
real secret of Mr. Davis’ amazing facility. 
He never starts writing until he has a 
play completely thought out in his mind. 
Commenting on his reputation for being 
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able to write a play in a week, Mr. Davis 
remarked that any one can dictate 
twenty thousand words in a week. “But 
the other-—getting it all thought out first 
—that is a hard trick worth learning, and 
it only comes with practice.” Yet as a 
parting word, Mr. Davis, who is one of 
Broadway’s cleverest “play doctors,” 
holds out this encouragement to young 
writers: “I think that a true devotion to 
any one of the arts is almost always sure 
to win.” 





The Why and How of Inspirational 
Writing 


By Aurrep Stuart Myers 


Y the term “inspirational writing,” I 
mean the kind of writing that fur- 
nishes a psychological stimulus, a mental 
boost, to those who have begun to feel 
that their flow of perspiration is drowning 
out their inspiration and their aspiration. 
At the outset a warning is in order. It 
should not be inferred that inspirational 
writing is merely a hodge-podge of opti- 
mistic thoughts for the edification of the 
downhearted. Such an individual will not 
be much encouraged by simply being told 
that he should not be discouraged. If 
that’s all you tell him, his very appro- 
priate “comeback” will be: “A lot you 
know about it!” 

Incidentally, a mere “don’t be discour- 
aged” message probably will never get to 
the reader at all. The editor of the inspi- 
rational magazine, playing his little part, 
most likely will cause you discouragement 
by presenting you with a rejection slip. 
He has to consider his readers’ feelings, 
and, therefore, he must turn thumbs down 
on material that is of a generally encour- 
aging nature—and nothing more. 

In short, inspirational writing must do 


more than just deliver bromidic broad- 
sides. It must be specific. It must tell 
why so many thousands answer the call of 
the rut. It must tell how to get out of 
that rut. It must sound the call to the 
heights—and then point the way. It must 
clearly indicate the rewards of those who 
answer that call—the practical, tangible 
rewards, as well as the satisfaction that 
is beyond and above such measurement. 
From what has been said it will be evi- 
dent that the “why” of inspirational writ- 
ing is in essence the same as the “why” of 
any other kind of writing: it fills a need 
or a want on the part of readers. In 
every one of us there is something that 
responds to the challenge to make the 
most of ourselves, to profit by existing 
opportunities, and to create new ones. 
So far, so good. But what about the 
“how” of inspirational writing? That it 
must do more than just indulge in general 
“Pollyanna blurb,” I have already indi- 
cated. It will not do to tell some one that 
he should skip on his way sprinkling sun- 
shine when he can’t find any sunshine. You 
must be able to make such a strong, prac- 
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tical, common-sense appeal that even 
the reader “in the fell clutch of circum- 
stance” will experience a “yes-that’s-true” 
reaction. 

One of the best ways to accomplish this 
end is to emphasize, from various angles, 
the fallacy of the theory that those who 
attain substantial success are, from the 
start, in a class by themselves,—that they 
have held some magic formula for trans- 
muting the dross of ordinary human expe- 
rience into the gold of extraordinary, 
superhuman achievement. 

In striking this note, however, you 
should guard against overemphasis of the 
“poor boys who became famous” motif. 
After all, it is well to remember that a 
great many of your potential readers 
never were poor boys and never will be- 
come famous. You should write to “the 
average reader.” Another important 
point is this: You should talk with your 
reader—not to or at him. Writing 
“down” to the public is poor technique at 
any time, but especially when you are 
attempting anything in the form of in- 
spirational writing. A “better than thou” 
attitude, definitely assumed or even im- 
plied, is fatal to the desired result. 

Surely that desired result is to arouse 
in the reader a substantial, moving convic- 
tion that he can accomplish far more than 
he has ever accomplished before. Once 
that conviction is established, he will be 
up and doing. For it is the deadening 
influence of a “what’s the use” philosophy 
that holds so many in the rut. 

As an inspirational writer, you should 
bear always in mind that the thoughtful 
reader will be suspicious of any formula 
claiming to bring success overnight. In 
other words, you must sound practical and 
reasonable. 

You know the type of advertisement 
that begins somewhat like this: “They 
roared with laughter when I said I would 
give the waiter the order in Czecho Slo- 
vakian. But there was a sudden, tense 
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silence when I turned and addressed the 
aproned attendant.” Then that advertise- 
ment goes on to say that, in the few 
moments each morning while you are 
brushing your teeth, you, too, can master 
Czecho Slovakian. While this all may be 
true—provided you brush your teeth long 
enough—still, your reaction is not enthu- 
siastically favorable. You are left luke- 
warm, skeptical. You are inclined to de- 
cide that you will continue to patronize 
restaurants where orders given in English 
can be understood. 

You see, just as the “too easy” sound of 
some of the learn-while-you-yearn adver- 
tising arouses an inhibiting suspicion, so, 
too, inspirational writing that pictures 
attainment as wholly simple will fail to set 
the reader in action. 

I do not by any chance wish to be mis- 
understood as saying that any one can be 
a successful inspirational writer simply by 
putting plenty of optimism on paper. 
There is much more to it than that. The 
person who would sell this kind of writing 
must have a sound understanding of the 
fundamental laws of psychology. He must 
be able to explain in a clear, non-technical 
way how and why intelligent application 
of those laws can be made a tangible, vital 
factor in the attainment of that success 
which too often seems so far away on the 
horizon. He must be able to tell the 
reader how he can go about increasing 
the efficiency of his mental equipment. 

Psychology experts tell us that the 
intelligence of any individual can not be 
increased. Each person is born with just 
so much intelligence and he will never have 
an iota more. Education does not confer 
intelligence. It merely shows the indi- 
vidual how to make the utmost use of that 
which he already has. Thus, when you 
show John Jones how he can apply defi- 
nite powers which he possesses, but which 
he has never known how to use fully, you 
are an inspirational writer of the best and 
most practical type. 
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But, note this, out-and-out inspirational 
articles are not the only medium for this 
type of writing. In other words, much 
worth-while inspirational writing can well 
be woven into a great deal of expositional 
material. The reader will pardon me if 
I use a personal reference to illustrate the 
point. 

In addition to having some twenty-five 
or thirty purely inspirational articles 
published, I have written more than 600,- 
000 words in the form of correspondence 
courses and supplementary data. Now, 
the correspondence-course material has 
included a great deal of the inspirational. 

Let’s put the principle in this way: It 
enhances the value of any instructional 
material to include a genuine “others have 
done it, you can do it too” note. 

There are two reasons for this: (1) 
The inspirational boost tends to offset a 
reader’s possible inclination to argue 
“This is all very well for others, but it’s 
too much for me.” (2) The inspirational 
tone establishes between instructor and 
student, as nothing else can, a personal, 
man-to-man atmosphere whose value calls 
for no emphasis on my part. 

What has been said will, I hope, give 
you some idea regarding the fundamental 
why and how of inspirational writing. A 
few additional remarks, however, may be 
helpful in suggesting content, methods of 
approach, angles of treatment, and so on. 

Let me remind you that I have already 
emphasized that inspirational writing not 
only can, but should, be practical. Indeed, 
the true measure of its value is its help- 
fulness. It is psychological, but in the 
broad sense of that much-abused term. 
Thus, the field for inspirational writing is, 
from the writer’s viewpoint, wide and 
appealing. If you have any doubt, just 
stop and realize that the inspirational 
writer’s legitimate province is the human 
mind in all its various contacts with its 
work and with one’s fellow-beings—all the 
striving after higher efficiency, more har- 
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monious relationships, fuller satisfaction, 
greater achievement, a larger measure of 
genuine success. 

How to make the best possible use of 
our mental machine; how to develop desir- 
able qualities and weed out the undesir- 
able; how to make imagination an asset ; 
how to make habit an ally instead of an 
enemy; how to use one’s memory intelli- 
gently and, therefore, effectively ; how to 
get on with other people; how to develop 
accurate powers of analysis; how, and by 
what standards, to measure success— 
these are only a few suggestions to indi- 
cate the vista that opens endlessly before 
one’s sight. 

The more practical illustrations you 
can use to drive home your points, the 
better. It can not be too often empha- 
sized that abstruse, academic theorizings 
simply don’t go. To write about life, you 
must refer to life. Further, the more 
human you can make your style, the more 
successful you will be. Irony, without mis- 
anthropy, is often an effective means of 
etching a clear-cut picture. Humor is 
a pearl without price, not only because it 
lingers in the reader’s mind and helps him 
to remember what you say, but also 
because it establishes a bond of friendly 
informality between you and your reader. 
Once that is accomplished, you may be 
fairly certain that your reader will read 
with an open mind what you have to say. 

To any who would attempt inspira- 
tional writing, the reading of much popu- 
lar philosophy and practical psychology 
will be extremely helpful. The work of 
such authors as Robinson, Durant, Dewey, 
Overstreet, Seashore—to mention only a 
few—furnishes highly nutritious food for 
thought. Read widely, observe life and 
people kindly, but accurately, chew the 
cud of reflection thoroughly, and you 
should be able to contribute something 
worth while in the form of inspirational 
writing. 
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Scansion Without Feet 


By Grorce Winter MirtcHett. 


HEREVER an English poet has 

adhered strictly to scansion by feet, 
the effect of the rhythm is always some- 
what frigid or monotonous. We may 
even go so far as to say that the classical 
hexameter, based as it is on a rigid 
number of feet, is frigid and monotonous 
if regarded strictly from the point of 
view of its rhythm. What saves it from 
frigidity and monotony is the wealth of 
sonorous vowel sounds and their skilful 
combination, together with the fact that 
the word accent need not, as in English, 
correspond with the rhythm accent. In- 
deed, my own experience has been that, 
if the reader of the classical hexameter 
cannot read the dactylic measure and 
bring out the word accents at the same 
time, he will get a better rhythm if he scan 
altogether by accent. 

English poets both past and present 
who are particularly noted for the variety 
and beauty of their rhythm have con- 
sciously or unconsciously discarded the 
practice of moulding their verses into a 
rigid number of feet. The object of this 
treatise is to point out how all idea of 
feet may be eliminated in scanning Eng- 
lish verse. 

Let us scan a verse from Gray and one 
from Shakespeare, by feet, in the tradi- 
tional manner: 


The cur| few toils|the knell|of par|ting day 


The qual | ty | of mer|cy is | not strained 


It is at once obvious that Shakespeare’s 
rhythm is very different from Gray’s, and 
the reason is that Shakespeare’s verse has 
only three accents if scanned as a good 
actor would recite it, whereas Gray’s has 


five. We should, therefore, scan Shake- 
speare’s line thus: 


The quality of mercy is not strained 


The question of unaccented syllables 
will be considered later. Discarding all 
idea of feet and marking the accents as 


required by the sense, we get for the fol- 
lowing line: 


It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven (four 
accents). 


Now this: 


It blesseth him that gives and him that takes 


which gives us five accents, like Gray’s 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day 


and it will now be seen that the rhythm 
of these two lines is identical. 

Taking, then, a lesson from Shake- 
speare, I propose the rule that a “pentam- 
eter” verse, so-called, may have three, 
four, or five accents at the discretion of 
the poet. I give the minimum number of 
accents as three, only because I have 
never found less. If a reader finds a 
rhythmical verse with less than three, he 
will, of course, amend the rule. 

The next point to consider is the posi- 
tion of the accents. For the sake of 
clearness in referring to them, let us call 
the last accent the principal accent and 
the others secondary. 

A verse may end with the principal 
accent, as is evident from any of the lines 
already quoted. But it may end with 
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an unaccented syllable coming after the 
principal accent: 


To be or not to be: that is the question, 


a line with four accents and an unaccented 

syllable after the principal accent. 
Occasionally, a verse has two un- 

accented syllables after the last accent: 


O, horrible! O horrible! most horrible! 
a line with only three accents and two 
unaccented syllables after the last accent. 
With regard to the position of the 
secondary accents, they may fall any- 
where, provided that two accents do not 
come together unless there is a decided 
pause between them: 


To be or not to be: that is the question 


Here two accents come together, but there 
is an obvious pause between them. 

An accent on the first syllable is very 
common and is a favorite method of giv- 
ing variety to the rhythm: 


Whether “tis nobler in the mind to suffer. 


With regard to the number of un- 
accented syllables, there is hardly any 
limit. The normal line has one unaccented 
syllable for each accented syllable, but an 
extra unaccented syllable may be intro- 
duced anywhere. This is another method 
of avoiding monotony. But if extra un- 
accented syllables are introduced before 
the majority of the accents, in the kind 
of verse we have so far quoted, the rhythm 
will lose in dignity. In others words, it 
will become a different rhythm. It will 
become what the traditional prosody calls 
anapestic measure. 

So far we have been considering this 
natural method of scanning when applied 
to the traditional iambic verse of five 
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feet. Let us now consider other forms. 

The traditional method of scanning 
Tennyson’s “The Lord of Burleigh” is as 
follows: 


In her | ear he | whispers | gaily, 
If my | heart by | signs can | tell, 
Maiden, | { have | watched thee | daily, 


And J | think thou | lov’st me well. 


Clearly the accents on in, if, I, and and 
are forced and unnatural. The natural 
scansion is: 


In her ear he whispers gaily, 

If my heart by signs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watched thee daily, 
And I think thou lov’st me well. 


We might concede four accents in the 
third line by retaining the accent on “I,” 
but clearly the other three have only three 
accents. Later on we find the line: 


Love will make our cottage pleasant 


in which there are four natural accents. 
The rule for this kind of verse is to have 
three or four accents, and the rule for 
unaccented syllables is the same as in the 
iambic verse which we have just con- 
sidered, that is, one or two unaccented 
syllables may accompany each accent, and 
an unaccented syllable may or may not 
follow the last accent. But it should be 
noted that in this particular kind of 
verse the unaccented syllable at the end 
of the verse is used only in alternate lines. 
The following is a verse from “The 
Lord of Burleigh,” with two unaccented 
syllables accompanying an accent: 


Many a gallant gay domestic 


The rhythm would be more pleasing if it 
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had more such variations. As it is, it is 
a trifle monotonous. 

Finaly, it should be noted that in this 
kind of verse the line generally begins with 
the accent. 

To this method of scansion it may be 
objected that there would be no difference 
between the metre of Milton’s “L’Allegro” 
and “I] Penseroso.” Let us take a passage 
from each and see: 


From “L’Allegro” 


Haste thee, | Nymph, and | bring with | thee 
Jest and | youthful | jolli| ty. 


From “Il Penseroso” 


When the | gust has | blown his | fill 


Ending | on the | rustling | leaves. 


In these lines there is no difference, but 
if you take the two poems as a whole, you 
will find that the majority of the lines 
in “L’Allegro” begin with the accent as 
above, but that the majority of the lines 
in “I] Penseroso” begin with an unac- 
cented syllable. The effect of this differ- 
ence is to give a livelier movement to the 
verser of “L’Allegro.” But there is no 
need whatever to say that the two poems 
have “different feet. We have shown, in- 
deed, that the rhythm is sometimes 
identical. What, then, is the rule for 
scanning these poems? Take the lines 
already quoted from “L’Allegro,” and 
scan them by natural accent: 


Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful jollity 


and we find four accents in the first line, 
and in the second, three. The rule, there- 
fore, is that this verse may have three 
or four accents, and that unaccented 
syllables may follow the last accent. 
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Now take these from “Il Penseroso”: 


And hears the Muses in a ring. 


—Sweet bird that stunn’st the noise of folly. 


Again the rule is the same, namely, 
three or four accents with or without an 
unaccented syllable after the last accent. 
The difference in the effect of the two 
poems is simply, as we have already said, 
the difference produced by the accent 
coming first or second, in the majority 
of the lines. 

Let us now apply this method to a 
metre that is regarded by the traditional 
prosody as entirely different from any of 
the foregoing examples. It is called 
dactylic: 


One more un | fortunate 


Weary of | breath 


Again there is no need to have recourse 
to a new name for the rhythm. It is 
simply a verse of two accents, with or 
without unaccented syllables coming after 
the last accent. Also, as in Shake- 
speare’s verse, each accent may be accom- 
panied by one or two unaccented syllables, 
or by none. Whether or not an accent 
is accompanied by an unaccented syllable 
is often a matter of taste, once you have 
discarded all idea of feet. For example, in 


Weary of breath 


you may say that the first accent is ac- 
companied by two unaccented syllables, 
and the second by none, or you may say 
that each accent is accompanied by one 
unaccented syllable. .And the same re- 
marks will apply to Shakespeare’s 


Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer. 


Here you may say that the second accent 
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is accompanied by two unaccented sylla- 
bles, and the first by none. 

Of course an entirely new effect is 
obtained by Hood’s kind of rhythm, but 
it is not explained by calling it by a differ- 
ent name and sawing it up into feet. It is 
accounted for by noting the shortness of 
the lines, and by observing that so many 
of the accents are accompanied by two 
unaccented syllables instead of by one 
only. Variety is obtained also by varying 
the number of unaccented syllables coming 
after the last accent. As an example, 
take these three lines: 


One more unfortunate 
Weary of breath 


She stood with amazement. 


Here, the first line has two unaccented 
syllables after the last accent; the second 
line has none; and the third has one. It 
is true that Shakespeare also has all these 
variations, but two unaccented syllables 
after the last accent are exceedingly rare 
in Shakespeare, and exceedingly common 
in Hood. It should also be noticed that, 
while the first accent in Hood’s verse 
usually falls on the first syllable, it does 
not always do so: 


And leaving with meekness 


Her sins to her Saviour. 


In the case of the last two lines, the 
traditional scansion is hard put to it in 
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making them dactylic. It is necessary to 
explain that the measure does not begin 
till you come to the accent, and that the 
pause at the end of the line takes the 
place of the missing unaccented syllable 
which is needed to make up the second 
dactyl. 

It is true, however, that an unaccented 
syllable may be represented by a pause, 
in order to produce a certain effect, as in 


Break, break, break. 


where we have three accents and pauses, 
instead of the unaccented syllables. 

From the foregoing discussion, four 
points may be emphasized : 

1. Mark the natural accents of each 
verse in a given poem, and regard the 
maximum number as the normal. 

2. Note whether or not the accent 
normally falls on the first syllable of the 
verse. 

3. Note how many accented syllables 
normally accompany each accent. 

4. Note whether the accent normally 
ends the line. If not, note how many un- 
accented syllables normally follow the last 
accent. 

But in marking the scansion of a given 
verse, only one rule is necessary: 


Mark the Natural Accents 


The four rules suggested above are 
only necessary when you wish to account 
for the effect of a given rhythm, or when 
you wish to write original verses. 





Epitor’s Note 


We regret that there has been any break in publication of our recent 


series on verse writing. 


However, we are planning a new series on poetry 


which will be announced in an early number of Tue Waiter. 
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Tue readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this 
department, discussmg articles appearmg in Tue Writer, or 
making helpful suggestions to writers. Letters (not over four 
hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 
and should contain name and address. We cannot guarantee to 
print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be re- 
turned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


NEWS ABOUT NEWSPAPERS 


Editor, the Forum: 

The origin of setting out news or information 
and directions in type dates from earliest times. 
The first historical record is in the time of the 
Ptolemies, when state records were inscribed on 
shaped stones, which were set up in public places 
so as to enable the public to read them. 

The Rosetta stone was a publication set up in 
the ninth year of the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
or Ptolemy V, 205 B. C. It is written in hiero- 
glyphics. 

Leaving this “stone” chronicle of ancient Egypt, 
we find, in 61 A. D., that the Acta Diurna were 
begun in the Roman capital. These were a daily 
record of all that passed in the capital and were 
really the paper ancestors of our daily newspaper. 
Julius Caesar was a journalist; Zenophon was a 
war correspondent, and a Tory in politics. 

Coming down the centuries and to England, we 
find, at the end of the sixteenth century, the 
Ballad Sheet Newsletter. These described battles, 
murders, and all startling current events of public 
interest. The “news” was sometimes rather 
ancient of happening, but new to the reader and 
a rare treat. The captions had no need to be of 
local interest, for things happening in “foreign 
parts,” of which sailors from masted argosies 
told, were of vital interest as well as the near- 
home thrills. These Ballad sheets were sold by 
mercuries and their title does not suggest a poeti- 
cal “Contests” list, but rather the manner in 
which they were advertised. The hawkers sang 
the chief news items. A relic of this custom re- 
mains in the twentieth century news vendor shout- 
ing “Latest City” with murders, divorces, earth- 
quakes, etc., in anything but a “talking” voice. 

Every rich statesman of those days had his own 
“intelligencer,” who kept him supplied by means 
of newsletters as to what happened in Town. 
These manuscript papers are very interesting. 
They are the work of scriveners or law clerks 


who wrote them to augment their income. The 
Gazette was the title of an early written news- 
paper, from the Italian word gazetti. The Corrant 
came from coranto,—running news. These were 
at first foreign publications. 

The first London paper was Nathaniel Butter’s 
Weekly Newes, Aug. 2nd, 1622. A quaint heading 
from one of these ancient records runs:— 

“The Certaine Newes of this Present Week. 
If any gentleman or other accustomed to buy the 
weekly relations of newes be desirous to continue 
the same, let them know that the writer, or 
transcriber rather of this newes, hath published 
two former newes; the one dated the second, the 
other the 13th of August, all of which do carry 
a like title and have dependence one upon an- 
other, which manner of writing and printing he 
doth propose to continue weekly by God’s as- 
sistance from the best and most certain intelli- 
gence.” This ancient editor was a little out in 
accurate dating of his “Weekly”—2nd and 13th. 
A relic of this may remain in certain modern 
weeklies appearing on dates other than those 
bearing the printed indication. 

Size has varied both in page surface and num- 
ber of pages. The broad sheet followed the quarto 
pamphlet of one or more sheets folded into quarto 
pages. These were sometimes stitched together 
and sometimes were bound in a dark blue paper 
cover and sold at 4d. 

The Public Intelligencer, Oct. 8th, 1655, was 
issued on different days of the week and at length 
became conjointly the foundation of the present 
London Gazette. The Flying Post, a seventeenth 
century paper, began a new idea in circulation, 
booming by widening its appeal and deepening 
its usefulness, as the following notice to its read- 
ers confirms :— 

“If any gentleman has a mind to oblige his 
country friend or correspondent with this account 
of public affairs, he can have it for 29d...ona 
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sheet of fine paper, half of which being left blank, 
he may thereon write his own affairs, or the 
material news of the day.” 

In April, 1680, a certain Mr. B. Harris pro- 
duced The Domestick Intelligence and a Mr. N. 
Thompson produced The True Domestick Intelli- 
gence. A newspaper “war” was then begun. One 
can imagine the stinging editorials, the glib cap- 
tions, and the fire and satire that these two old- 
time editors indulged in. Harris reviled Thomp- 
son as a Papish Impostor. Thompson replied at 
length:— 

“This pamphlet trapper and press pirate hath 
cruised abroad since he put up for himself to 
make a prize for other men’s copies to stuff his 
own cargo with ill-gotten profits. ... Now I leave 
you all honest men to be judges whether of the 
two be the best intelligence; he having not only 
stolen from all other intelligences but likewise 
from mine to make up his senseless scrawl!” 
(“Lifting” is not new!) 

Lloyd’s News was started by Edward Lloyd in 
1696. Later it became Lloyd’s List. The Daily 
Courant, published on Mar. 11th, 1703, was the 
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first regularly printed daily newspaper, and The 
Evening Post followed it on Aug. Ist, 1705. 

Newspapers have in various ages and stages 
been edited or owned—or both—by people of 
diverse classes. Not always have proprietors been 
knighted or wealthy. 

The Times, now so dignified and guarded in its 
scoops, so affluent in its generous layout, was at 
first called The London Daily Universal Register, 
and it was founded by John Walter, when, at the 
age of forty-six, he had been a bankrupt printer, 
bookseller, merchant, and underwriter. 

A few years ago records show that the number 
of newspapers issued had increased greatly, from 
fifty in 1782 to over two thousand in the provinces 
alone. 

The first metropolitan half-penny paper was 
The London Echo, edited by Arthur Arnold in 
1868 and issued by Cassell & Co. The stone 
Chronicle of the Ptolemies, however, was the 
original ancestor of them all. 


Mildred Evans. 
Chester, Eng. 


INCREASE YOUR OUTPUT 


Editor, the Forum: 

Many writers advocate thorough revision, even 
going so far as to lay the completed manuscript 
aside for a time, then examining it for flaws be- 
fore submission. This method is not for me. I -do 
my best work the first time—three years of wfit- 
ing, sometimes selling, has convinced me. I’ve 
tried to improve my work by revision, but it 
didn’t work. I was right before. All I had to do 
was make minor corrections, type the manuscript 
properly, and send it in. 

If it was good, I sold it. If it wasn’t, I didn’t. 
Of course if the editor suggests changes, make 
them. Only in rare cases have I been able to 
thoroughly revise and sell. When I did, it was 
practically a different tale. 

It seems to me that any earnest would-be writer 
is careful. After he’s been at it a spell, he learns 
he’s got to turn out good work, and in quantity, 
if he’s to make a living by writing. And that’s 
just my point. He must turn out a lot of copy, 
and swiftly. Worrying and puttering over a 
yarn too long slows him down; reduces his output. 

After a person has written steadily for, say a 
year, he should be able to turn out a fair amount 
of fiction each month, and should hold to it. If 


that person has talent for writing and average 
ability, the work should improve, gradually at 
least, for nothing improves one’s writing like 
writing. 

I can’t believe several rejections by any maga- 
zine hurts your future chance? re. Editors are 
busy people and know what they want. When 
they get it, they buy it. 

I thoroughly believe in doing’a lot of writing. 
I've found the more I write, the more I can write. 
It gives me confidence in my ability; intestinal 
fortitude to stand the gaff when the going gets 
hard; grim determination to hammer out a better 
yarn next time, and make them like it. I firmly 
believe that this determination to get plenty of 
manuscripts out, with more coming, is half the 
battle. 

And I offer this in conclusion: 

If you don’t like my idea, reject it. If it helps 
you, I’m glad. THe Weiter prints articles to 
help you. Some fit your needs—others do not. 
Accept or reject ideas as you see fit. That's 
what they want you to do. 


Warren T. DeWitt. 


Venice, Calif. 


A NEW USE FOR NEWS PRINT PAPER 


Editor, The Forum: 

I have completely discarded the regular size 
typewriter paper for first copies and use, instead, 
news print paper in long sheets. Most all printers 
keep this paper in stock for handbills, dodgers, 
and similar uses, and if you live in a small city, 
your newspaper probably is printed on a flat bed 
press on this stock. It comes to the printer in 


sheets 24x36 inches and is bought by the pound 
—but so is all their paper, for that matter. 
Have the printer cut it twice the long way, 
making three 8x36 inch sheets. This makes it 
half an inch narrower than the regular paper, 
and I set the paper guide half an inch to the 
right and thus take up the difference out of the 
left margin. I do not change the margin re- 
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leases but have two marks on the back of the 
machine, to one of which I slide the paper guide 
when I change widths of paper. This difference 
of width of the left-hand margin is of little 
importance, as I triple space the first copy, thus 
leaving plenty of room between the lines for 
corrections in pencil. 

I have found the long sheets very convenient 
and seldom have to think about running out of 
paper and having to reach for a new sheet just 
when I have an idea which I want to get on 
paper before it gets away from me. Being too 
long to lay flat in desk drawers, I use spring 
clips hung vertically from hooks to hold the sheets 
with which I am working. 
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These sheets hold about a thousand words 
double spaced, or about seven hundred triple 
spaced. This stock erases very easily, but leaves 
a soft dust which sticks to the typewriter. How- 
ever, this is not an objection, as I do practically 
no erasing on first copies; the object then being 
to get the thoughts on paper without too much 
worry—or really any at all—about things tech- 
nical. 

A dollar’s worth of this paper — some ten 
pounds or more—will take care of about a quarter 
million words. I suggest you try it for the sav- 
ing of time, and money. 

Stanwood N. Rogers. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


A FEW QUESTIONS 


Editor, the Forum: 

May I vary the form of contribution to this 
department by presenting a few questions that 
have come up for discussion recently in our local 
Writers’ League? First—to slant or not to slant? 
One member claims it would utterly destroy a 
writer's individuality, others declare it to be an 
economic necessity. Following closely on the 
heels of that discussion comes the question of 
using the new mechanical plotting machine. 
Writers of action stories apparently are strong 
for it. Personally, when it comes to choosing a 
plot for a story, I feel as Touchstone did about 
Audrey—“she may be a poor thing, but she is 
mine own.” Besides, there are so many plots in 
human life all a...¢nd us; why summon them from 
the infinite? t 

May I quote frem a New York Times critique 
of a recently published anthology called “Best 
Short Stories from the South West”: “They (the 
authors represented) do not indulge in the stream- 
of-consciousness, the psychological, or any of the 
later art forms of the short story found so fre- 
quently in our non-commercial magazines—they 


hold strictly to the conventional short story type 
—with its beginning, middle, and quick end.” 

Again, in a writers’ trade journal appears this 
item: “The first issue of Script will appear on 
the newsstands in June. It is the desire of the 
editors to contribute to the development of the 
new midwestern literature, of which Mr. O’Brien 
speaks in the introduction to his 1930 collection.” 

Aside from the reference to a definite locale, 
are we to regard these two statements as rather 
important and significant specimens of “hand- 
writing on the wall?” Just what are the non- 
commercial magazines? If, as the term implies, 
they do not pay for contributed material, what 
does the writer use for money while waiting for 
Mr. O’Brien to make his selection? In fact, it 
has been worrying me for some time to decide 
whether it is better to be a well-nourished tyro 
in this writing game or a high-nosed academician 
with nothing to speak of in the ice-box for Sun- 
day night supper. What do you think? 


Irma Thompson Ireland. 
Fort Bliss, Tex. 


ON WINNING CONTESTS 


Editor, the Forum: 


When you start to work on a contest, it is 
essential that plenty of time be taken, as there 
is then less liability to err. Two kinds of contest 
will be noticed here: namely, the limerick and the 
essay. The method of working on these two kinds 
of contest is, when analyzed carefully, to all in- 
tents and purposes the same in each case except 
with regard to some of the details. They will 
here be discussed separately. 

To work on the limerick, it is necessary to draw 
on the unconscious mind, Suppose you want to 
furnish a last line for a limerick. Read it over 
and then try to supply the line. If you do not 
find a suitable one in a few minutes, read the 
limerick again and then lay it aside. . . . Now, 
remember that a psychological reaction has been 
set to work in your mind when you have read the 
limerick and tried to furnish what is lacking. 
This force works regardless and independent of 
your conscious thinking. 
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In a day or two, look at the limerick again. 
This time, you may find that the line is already 
formed in your mind. If it is not, you do not 
need to be discouraged; but lay it aside for an- 
other day or two. In this way you will, with 
practice, learn to draw on the unconscious and 
thus to solve your problem. 

In working on an essay contest, observe care- 
fully the rules of same. Then, when you have 
thought over what you will say, write your essay 
in full. It should now be laid away for a few 
days to be allowed to grow; to go through, as it 
were, a process of gestation. It is necessary that 
all work requiring thought go through this process 
of growth. 

In short, use great care in working out your 
contest entry. Have your manuscript neat, typed 
if possible, and remember, always, faithful revis- 
ing after a period of waiting is sure to improve 
your work. 


Baxter Auville. 
Elkins, W. Va. 






































Lhe Manuscript Market 


THE tnformation in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 


be addressed. 


Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 


to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 


copy. 


Tue American Citry—470 Fourth Ave., 
New York, “purchases very little con- 
tributed matter from professional writers, 
most of its articles and news items being 
furnished by persons actively engaged in 
municipal and civic work.” The market 
for the casual free-lance writer is very 
small. Material which can be used is paid 
for at the rate of one cent a word, and 
one dollar each for photographs. Martha 
Candler, associate editor. 


American Farminc—537 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., prints “very short short- 
stories of around 1,000 words or less, and 
longer stories of from 10,000 to 12,000 
words, which may be used in several instal- 
ments.” Short, practical household items 
with interesting pictures to illustrate 
them are also needed. Nelle Ringenberg, 
assistant editor. 


Tue American Hesrew—?71 West 47th 
St., New York, “pays one-half cent a 
word and up for fiction; more for stories 


of exceptional strength and appeal. We 
especially desire dramatic and humorous 
short stories (750 to 1,000 words) of 
Jewish life and character in contact with 
American rather than European environ- 


ments. Few stories with foreign settings 
are accepted. Dialect sketches of the 
older Ghetto generation are not desired. 
Gripping narratives that portray the 
problems of American Jews are sought. 
Comedy is wanted, not horseplay or 
phonetic jargon, but titillating types that 
ring true and situations that will make 
the morose shake their sides. We offer a 
good market for writers who realize that 
the American Jew speaks English as well 
(or as poorly) as his fellow citizens, even 
though his problems are at times emotion- 
ally gripping and peculiar to himself. 
Articles dealing with Jewish personalties 
or interests in the industrial, scientific, or 
art world, here or abroad, are desired, and, 
where possible, should be accompanied by 
photographs or suggestions for illustra- 
tion. Photographs should have full par- 
ticulars on back. Poetry is seldom bought. 
Payment is made on the fifteenth of the 
month following publication; in all in- 
stances within three months after ac- 
ceptance.” Isaac Landman, editor. 


Antiques—468 Fourth Ave, New York, 
is a magazine for collectors and amateurs. 
“Tt is concerned only with specific discus- 
sions, authoritatively written, which offer 
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new information on some aspect of col- 
lecting. In general, the type of contribu- 
tion most likely to find acceptance will be 
that which offers evidence of original re- 
search and discovery, or which correctly 
associates hitherto unpublished items with 
their historical and stylistic background.” 
No fiction or poetry is used. Length 
limit, usually from 1,500 to 2,000 words. 
Payment is at the rate of one and one- 
half to two cents a word, on publication 
or within four months of acceptance. 
Alice Winchester, secretary to the editor. 


AvtTomosBiLe Dicest—22 East 12th St., 
Cincinnati, O., is strictly an “independent 
garageman’s publication, going chiefly to 
the small cities and towns. Buys success 
or inspirational articles, with photo- 
graphs, on methods another garageman 
uses to build business and hold trade.” 
Articles may be on shop management, 
follow-ups, advertising, etc. Length limit, 
about 2,000 words. Payment is from one- 
half to one cent a word, on acceptance. 


Photographs are paid for at rates up to 
three dollars each, according to merit. 
Ray F. Kuns, editor. 


Better Homes & Garprens—Meredith 
Publishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa, uses 
articles on homemaking and gardening for 
the average American family. “They 
must reflect good taste throughout and 
offer specific information.” Nature sub- 
jects which have importance for home 
gardeners are welcome. Clear, glossy 
photographs are desirable for illustrating 
subject matter. No fiction or poetry is 
used. Length limit, 1,500 words. Payment 
is two cents a word up, on acceptance. 
Elmer T. Peterson, editor. 


Brack Masx—578 Madison Ave., New 
York, wants “well written stories of swift 
movement, clean virile action, strong char- 
acterization, and appealing, well defined 
plot, plausible in all details, in the detec- 
tive, Western, and border fields. We do 
not object to a bit of romance in our 
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stories, but prefer the feminine element 
used for characterization.” Length limit: 
for shorts, from 4,000 to 6,000 words; 
for novelettes, from 12,000 to 15,000 
words. Payment is made on acceptance, 
at good rates. Joseph T. Shaw, editor. 


B’nat B’airH Macazine—70 Electric 
Bldg., Cincinnati, O., desires “articles, 
essays, and short stories of general Jewish 
interest and dealing with a Jewish back- 
ground.” Does not use plays or poetry. 
Length limit, 2,500 or 3,000 words. Pay- 
ment is one cent a word, on publication. 


Alfred M. Cohen, editor. 


Tue Buitorne Mareria, Mercuantr— 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill., is in the 
market for “well illustrated articles 
(photos and clipped advertisements) de- 
scribing unusually effective methods em- 
ployed by building supplies yards in mar- 
keting any of the following articles: con- 
crete, fence, paint, casement windows, 
builders’ hardware, sand and gravel, 
gypsum products, tile, metal lath, coal 
chutes, heating supplies, fireplace fixtures, 
built-in furniture, home modernizing.” 
Articles should deal with specific material 
which may be properly featured in the 
heading. Also desires photographs of 
good yard layouts, particularly those in 
which the latest type of equipment has 
been installed. Length limit, 300 to 1,000 
words. Payment is twenty-five cents per 
column inch, and two dollars each for 
photographs. C. A. Kennedy, associate 
editor. 


Cosmorotitan—57th St. at 8th Ave., 
New York, “is always eager to consider 
the work of new writers. As to length 
and type of material, our schedule is 
rather flexible. Cosmopotiran always 
purchases first and second serial rights 
in the English language, and pays on ac- 
ceptance.” At present, its requirements 
are pretty well filled. Ray Long, editor. 


Fiction Hovss, Inc., 220 East 42nd St., 
New York, has just issued the following 
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20,000 to 25,000 words.” #AcrTion 
Srories wants “adventure novelettes laid 
in any foreign locale, except the jungle, 
and can use adventure and Western shorts 
between 5,000 and 6,500 words. These 
stories should be woven around a single 
strong character.” Arr Srories needs 
“novelettes of 20,000 to 25,000 words, 
novelettes of 10,000 to 12,000 words, and 
short stories between 4,000 and 6,000 
words.” Ficut Srories is in “immediate 
need of novelettes from 12,000 to 15,000 
words, and of short stories from 5,000 to 
7,000 words, swiftly moving, rich in plot 
and complication, and colorful in back- 
ground. Stories of the professional ring, 
of amateur and college boxing, of boxing 
in the army and navy, or of any action- 
adventure type wherein boxing is the par- 
amount interest, will receive serious con- 
sideration. Authentic ring knowledge is 
of first importance, but we also seek di- 
versification as to type, strong, well- 
constructed plots, quick tempo in style, 
and dramatic quality.” Frontier Stories 
“is in the market for feature stories of the 
old West from 10,000 to 25,000 words. 
Prefers stories that have a strongly color- 
ful historic background. We can also 
use stort stories from 5,000 to 6,500 
words.” Lariat Story Macazine needs 
“a pair of healthy Western novels from 
20,000 to 25,000 words—yarns_ that 
carry the flavor of the range all the way. 
Also needs novelettes from 10,000 to 
12,000 words and short stories between 
4,000 and 6,000 words. Lariat Srory 
features a strong action character yarn 
with real cowpunch flavor, keeping out on 
the open range all the way through to a 
bang-up climax. We want our heroes to 
have more than name and the ability to 
shoot—they’ve got to be human.” Love 
Romances needs short stories anywhere 


from 3,000 to 6,500 words. “For a long 


statement of the requirements of its vari- 


ous magazines: Acgs is looking for “good, 
strong Western front air novels from 











time we have been making Love Romances 
a magazine that features the light love 
story. However, we feel that the conges- 
tion in this particular field, and the 
changing tendencies that our modern 
youngsters exhibit have indicated the ne- 
cessity of a departure from the type of 
story we have been running. It is our 
opinion that a more modern type of 
story has stronger appeal, and we are 
turning all our efforts now to get this new 
type of yarn. Give us stories that con- 
cern more vital love problems and that 
deal with emotions that strike more deeply 
to the heart. The plot ideas will be simi- 
lar to those used in the confession maga- 
zines and since they’re told in the third 
person, there will be stronger opportu- 
nities for characterization and _ richer 
emotions. The stories must be clean, and 
the glamor of romance must still continue 
to embellish them, but the writers who win 
consistent pay checks in the future will 
find a method of putting these effects into 
the picture without confining themselves 
to a pastel medium.” Norru-Wesr 
Srorres is in the “market for novels of 
20,000 words. The scene may be laid in 
the West or the North with a good fast- 
moving, melodramatic plot. We are par- 
ticularly on the look-out for strong, 
sound shorts, which depend, not so much 
on complication, as upon. actual plot. 
They can run from 5,000 to 6,500 words.” 


Furniture Inpex—Furniture Publishing 
Corporation, Jamestown, N. Y., is in the 
market for “a concise article covering 
any phase of furniture merchandising.” 
This includes store management. “Such 
topics as cost finding, installment selling, 
collections, personnel training, advertis- 
ing and sales planning, etc., are welcome, 
also articles which describe new and un- 
usual ways of selling.” Preference is 
given to articles not exceeding 700 to 800 
words, although in some cases articles 
must be rather long. Wherever possible, 
good photographs should be included for 
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illustrating the article. V. 
nell, editor. 


M. McCon- 


Tue Hanpicrarrer—89-99 Bickford St., 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., is interested in 
articles on arts and crafts. “We use 
articles from 1,000 to 3,000 words and all 
articles must have illustrations.” Prac- 
tical and artistic value must be featured. 
There are no regular terms of payment. 
Paul Bernat, editor. 


Har.equinapE—Beechwood Manor, Abi- 
lene, Tex., is a quarterly magazine of 
verse. There are no restrictions as to 
kind, except that the verse must be in- 
telligent. No length limits. Payment is 
made only for special work, and unso- 
licited manuscripts must be contributed. 


Preorpte’s Porvtar Montrurty — Des 
Moines, Iowa, is no longer in the market 


for any manuscripts. Carl C. Proper, 
editor. 


Tue PLavcorr—732 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill., can use some short articles 
from 200 to 500 words, and short-short 
stories from about 500 to 1,000 words. 
“We use love stories, stories of adventure, 
stories of the theatre, etc. We seldom use 
stories during the summer months.” Pay- 
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ment is one-half to one and one-half cents 
a word, on publication. Emery Brugh, 
editor. 


Porutar Aviation—608 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., always welcomes new 
contributors to its columns. “Ordinary 
trade items are not acceptable. We can 
use short items on new and novel types of 
planes, aerial activities, contrivances, in- 
ventions, aero-mechanics, etc. The articles 
can cover almost any phase of aviation 
except that which concerns the trade ex- 
clusively. Controversial subjects are 
given full play. True war stories, per- 
sonal experiences replete with thrills and 
excitement are desirable.” Length limit: 
briefs, varying from 100 to 800 words; 
articles, 1,000 to 4,000 words. “PorpuLar 
AviaTIon is strictly a non-technical maga- 
zine appealing primarily to the followers 
of lightplane, glider, and model activities.” 
Authors are requested to correspond with 
the editor in advance on any articles they 
have in mind. A careful study of the 
magazine will show the type of material 
desired. Payment is one cent a word, on 
acceptance. Special compensation is made 
for photographs and illustrations. B. G. 
Davis, editor. 


Prize Offers and Awards 


Joun Simon Guccennem Memoriar 
Founpation—Henry Allen Moe, Secre- 
tary, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, offers a 
limited number of fellowships, tenable 
abroad under the freest possible condi- 
tions, for research in any field of knowl- 
edge and for creative work in any of the 
fine arts, including music. The fellow- 
ships are open to men or women, mar- 
ried or unmarried, citizens of the United 
States (or, in exceptional cases, to perma- 
nent residents who are not citizens), irre- 
spective of race, color, or creed. Candi- 
dates are usually between twenty-five and 


forty years of age, but for 1932-33 the 
Committee of Selection has been em- 
powered, in exceptional cases only, to 
make a limited number of grants to 
scholars older than forty. The stipend 
will normally not exceed $2,500 for a 
period of twelve months, and appointment 
will usually be made for one year. Candi- 
dates in the fine arts must have already 
demonstrated unusual ability and must 
present definite plans for their proposed 
foreign study. Fellows are expected to 
present a complete report to the Founda- 
tion on retiring from their fellowships, 
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and informal reports at such times as the 
Foundation may suggest. Applications 
for Fellowships must be made in writing 
on or before November 1, 1931, by candi- 
dates themselves on blanks secured from 
the Secretary at the address listed above. 


Tue Instrucror—Dansville, N. Y., an- 
nounces a 1931 travel contest, open to 
teachers in rural or graded schools 
(grades 1-8), either public, private, or 
parochial; persons holding administrative 
or supervisory positions in such schools; 
instructors of teachers-in-training. Prize- 
winners in previous Travel Contests of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
are not eligible. One first prize of $100 
is offered for the best account of a trip 
“at home”—that is, in the United States 
or Canada; another first prize of $100 is 
to be given for the best account of a trip 
abroad. Prizes of $75, $60, $50, $35, 
$25, $20, fifteen of $10 each, and 77 of 
$5 each, are offered for accounts of rail- 
road or steamship travel during 1931 
anywhere. Travel by busses or airplanes 
on parts of your trip do not make you 
ineligible. No MSS. under 1,000 words 
in length, or over 2,000 words, will be ac- 
cepted. Address MSS. to the Travel 
Editor, not later than October 15th. A 
circular giving details concerning the sub- 
mission of MSS. may be secured from the 
Travel Editor. 


Poetry Society or Great Brirarn, 
American Section, Mrs. Alice Hunt Bart- 
lett, Chairman—299 Park Ave., New 
York, announces its eighteenth interna- 
tional poetry contest with the following 
prizes: $50, $25, $15, and $10. Awards 
will be made for the four best poems about 
the profound consideration of life, phi- 
losophy, art, or science. Length limit, 
not exceeding 56 lines, or four sonnets. 
Contestants may select their own subject 
and form. Depth of thought and clearness 
of expression will determine the winners. 
Contest closes Oct. 1, 1931. Address 
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MSS. to Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, Chair- 
man Premiums Committee and Editor 
American Section of the Poetry Review, 
at above address. 


The $25 prize, offered by the Nashville 
Woman’s Press and Authors’ Club for the 
best short-short story submitted in its 
contest open to all writers born in the 
South or residing there, has been awarded 
to Mrs. Kate Fort Codington of Coral 
Gables, Florida, for her story entitled 
“Yellow Posies.” 


The John Newbery Medal was given to 
Elizabeth Coatsworth at the 53rd An- 
nual Conference of the American Library 
Association, held at Yale University on 
June 23rd, for her book, “The Cat Who 
Went to Heaven.” Mr. Frederick G. 
Melcher established the prize in 1922, in 
honor of John Newbery, one of the first 
publishers to recognize the importance of 
books for children. 


The Poetry Society of South Carolina 
has just awarded the Caroline Sinkler Me- 
morial Prize for the best volume of poems 
published by a Southern author during 
1930 to Elizabeth Madox Roberts. The 
prize was given for her book of children’s 
poems, “Under the Tree.” 


The Rosicrucian Fellowship of Oceanside, 
California, announces the following results 
of its recent prize competition for mystical 
stories, philosophical articles, astrologi- 
cal articles, and articles on scientific diet 
and health: first prize, $35, awarded to 
Oliver L. Reiser, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
“The New Alchemy”; second prize, $25, 
to Sylva Baker, Fallbrook, Calif., for 
“Grades in the School of Life”; third 
prize, $15, to S. Powell Blackmore, Tor- 
quay, England, for “The Power of Right 
Thinking”; fourth prize, $5, to John 
Josling, Toledo, O., for “Astrology and 
Free Will’; and fifth prize, $5, to Rona 
Elizabeth Workman, Westfir, Ore., for 
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“The Wheel of Rebirth.” Several sub- 
scriptions to the Rosicrucian Magazine 
were given for articles accepted. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY—The Prize Novel Competition, Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $10,000 
for most interesting and distinctive novel submitted 
before Feb. 1, 1932. See March WRITER. 


CHATTANOOGA WRITERS’ CLUB—Blanche Goodman 
Eisendrath, 710 East 4th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. Prize 
of $20, open to any one in States of U. 8S. other than 
South; prize of $10, open to Southern writers living in 
South; and prize of $5, for nature poems. Closes Nov. 
1. See June WRITER. 


THE CIRCLE—Leacy Naylor Green-Leach, Editor, 510 
West 112th St., New York. Emily Dickinson Contest, 
with prize of $50 for best lyric of 24 lines or less. 
Euphemia Macleod Anti-Vivisection Contest, with prize 
ef $15 for best poem on anti-vivisection, of 28 lines or 
less. November-December Quatrain Contest, with 
prizes of $5, $3, and $2 for best quatrains submitted. 
Close Sept. 30, 1931. See June WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5, and twenty 
of $1 for best titles to what you consider best story 
in each issue. See March WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR and FARRAR & RINEHART— 
Campus Prize Novel Contest, Farrar & Rinehart, 12 
East 41st St., New York. $3,000 for best novel by 
undergraduate in American or Canadian school, or 
graduate of not more than one year. $1,500 of the 
amount to apply against royalties. Length: not less 


than 70,000 words. Closes Oct. 15, 1931. See June 
WRITER. 
FORBES—120 Fifth Ave., New York. $1,000, $300, 


and $200 for best Employee Plan submitted and addi- 
tional prize of $1,000 to be awarded Employee Fund of 
company using plan considered best. MSS. must deal 
with specific companies and plans. Length limit, 5,000 
words. Closes Sept. 15, 1931. See July WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 16 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 
See Nevember, 1930, WRITER. 


GYPSY—Times-Star, Cinoinnati, O. Annual prizes: 
$100 for best lyric, $50 each for best sonnet and free 
verse published in magazine during 1931. 


INTERLUDES—William James Price, Editor, 2917 
Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. $5 for poem of not more 
than 30 lines submitted by person under twenty-one, in 
“Young Poets’ Contest.” Closes Sept. 1, 1931. See 
June WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon S8t., Dallas, 
Texas. Book publication of a volume of from 36 to 
80 pages submitted before October 1, 1931 by an 
author whose work has been published in Kaleidoscope 
or will be during 1931, who has not had a book of 
poems published; prizes of $100, $50, $30, and $20 
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for best four poems published in magazine during 
1931; three beginners’ prizes of $5, $3, and $2; monthly 
prizes of $1 each for best cinquain, couplet, quatrain, 
best poem by a beginner, and for best poem in a brief 
form not specified. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—220 East 42nd 8t., New York. 
$100 for short-short stories not over 1,200 words. See 
March WRITER. 


THE LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, McKinlock Campus, 357 East 
Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. First prize of $1,000 and 
bronze medal, and five second prizes of $100 each, 
for best monographs on “A Comprehensive Critique 
of the International Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee’s 1930 Draft Convention of The International 
Protection of Industrial Property.’”” Closes December 
15, 1931. See May WRITER. 


THE LITTLE THEATRE—Temple Israel, Boston, 


Mass. $25 and $15 for one-act plays dealing with as- 
pect of Jewish life. Closes Jan. 1, 1932. See July 
WRITER. 


THE MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—Mrs. Ida Benfey 
Judd, 415 Central Park West, New York. $50 for 10 
best quotations from Mark Twain’s books during 1931. 
Closes Oct. 1, 1931. See June WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Address Lawrence Reid, editor. 


THE OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT—120 East 16th 
St., New York. Weekly prizes of $5 and seven of $2 


each for best Remarkable Remarks. See April 
WRITER. 
POETRY—232 East Erie 8t., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 


Prize of $200, John Reed Memorize! Prize of $100, 
Midland Authors Prize of $100, Friends of American 
Writers Prize of $100, and special Lyric Prize of $50. 
For particulars, address Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, 
as above. 


POET’S MAGAZINE—55 West 42nd St., 
$50 for best poem published in each issue. 
poems published. See July WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” See February, 1939, 
WRITER. 


New York. 
$2 for all 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress S8t., Boston, 
Mass. $100 for best poems submitted each four 
months. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Amert- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April, 1930, WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previousiy published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 
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Book Reviews 


Tue Donne Trapition. By George Wil- 
liamson. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1931. 


Reviewed by Gloria Ann Key 


A poet has been brought to light as a 
vital influence on modern poets, and a 
hitherto obscured light. Professor Wil- 
liamson has presented a complete study 
of English poetry from Donne to the 
death of Cowley, and his research has been 
exceptional. The book covers the period 
after the time of Shakespeare through the 
Metaphysical poets and the Cavalier 
poets to the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. John Donne was, in his time, 
fairly obscure and his poetry was con- 
sidered doomed to die by Ben Jonson and 
Samuel Johnston, but it has served to 
bring the Metaphysical poetry into mod- 
ern symbolism. 

Professor Williamson has traced the 
life and philosophies of Donne and has 
carefully analyzed the effect the Donne 
tradition has had on poetry today. The 
works of Herbert, Crashaw, Vaughn, and 
Cowley are discussed in view of this tradi- 
tion, together with the resemblances be- 
tween the Metaphysical poets and poets 
of this age, such as Eliot, Meredith, and 
Browning. The reader for the first time 
begins to understand the intellectual ex- 
citement which incited the old poets, and 
he realizes their profundity and wit. In 
this book lies the secret to the Metaphysi- 
cal expression and the understanding of 
Donne as an influence. 

The book is a contribution to knowl- 
edge, and one that an English scholar 
should study carefully. It may be used 
as a supplementary reading book in col- 
lege courses, for it gives the student a 
perspective he could never gain from 
desultory reading. The student will ap- 
preciate the author’s expansive study and 


research. The references are numerous, 
and of splendid quality, and each point 
he makes is illustrated lucidly. Besides 
writing in an informative way, the author 
has kept his book alive with the spark 
that defies dullness. 

Some may not agree with Professor 
Williamson’s observations and his opinions 
that Donne’s influence has been pervasive, 
but they must admire the depth of this 
critical view and the mysticism, logic, and 
passionate intensity of Donne. Viewing 
the range of poetry from Donne down 
through the ages, one realizes the truth 
of T. S. Eliot’s remark: “Some one has 
said, ‘The dead writers are remote from 
us because we know so much more than 
they did.’ Precisely, and they are that 
which we know.” ‘This book, then, gives 
the reader a critical view and an invalu- 
able understanding of the poets of the 
past. 


Camera Osscura. By William Bolitho. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1930. 


Reviewed by John M. Dallam 


When William Bolitho died one short 
year ago, at the age of thirty-nine, Atro- 
pos cut a golden thread. The loss is com- 
mon to the whole world of letters, but it 
falls the heaviest upon journalism and 
newspaper readers. In collecting these 
brief newspaper essays which might other- 
wise have perished, Noel Coward pays a 
beautiful tribute to his friend’s memory; 
but for those who read them as they ap- 
peared, looking forward eagerly when one 
was finished for its successor’s appear- 
ance, his labor of love reopens an old 
wound and sharpens the sense of loss. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that “Camera 
Obscura”—the name is of Bolitho’s own 
choosing—will be read by that supercilious 
little group which draws so sharp and in- 
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vidious a distinction between journalism 
and literature. Indubitably, much jour- 
nalism, considered just as literature, is not 
of high rank; but it is equally true that 
much of it is finely and brilliantly done. 
Too often the reader overlooks its excel- 
lence because he habitually skims his paper 
hastily; and because it is concerned neces- 
sarily with subjects of little worth in 
themselves and of ephemeral interest. 

The gold of “Camera Obscura” is more 
apparent and more beautiful when it is 
thus separated from the dross of the daily 
news. Nor can it now be overlooked as 
it was when attention was distracted from 
it by the moment’s more pressing interests 
and needs. The hurried reader whose stock 
margins were perishing of pernicious 
anemia would have been most apt to look 
upon such articles as “Subway Delights,” 
“Coasts of Eden,” and “The Coliseum” 
as literary lollipops and pass them by 
contemptuously for something more vital 
and sustaining. Nevertheless, the man 
who threw away his copy of “The World” 
with the current Bolitho unread discarded 
something of real value, no matter what 
his needs, and was the poorer for his 
heedlessness. 

For Bolitho, journalist par excellence, 
was a genius with the genius’s own, isolated 
point of view; the penetrating vision that 
saw familiar objects in a new light that 
brought out their hidden phases and ob- 
scure attributes. He had, besides, the 
journalistic flair for seeing, not news 
perhaps, but something akin to it, where 
the average man saw but the common- 
place and drab. In addition he was a 
man of profound culture, wide learning, 
and travel; and was also a literary and 
dramatic critic of rare discrimination 
and ability. He wrote with charm and 
equally entertainingly of the Papal 
Court and French Cookery; of Foch and 
Carnera; of the pitifully absurd marriage 
of the Kaiser’s sister to the rascally Zub- 
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koff; of Old Books, Ductless Glands, 
Chinese Antiques, and Comic Strips. 

“Camera Obscura” is an excellent book 
for the bedside table, for short journeys, 
or for reading when one is subject to in- 
terruption at short intervals. Its range 
is almost as wide as human interest; its 
essays crisp, compact, and brief. Bolitho’s 
style, no matter what his subject, is a 
delight in itself :—terse, brilliant, pellucid, 
and of rare charm. Whether he writes of 
books, education, Zeppelins, or philately, 
it hastens spiritedly along; the reader’s 
interest is never permitted to flag; he is 
never lost in technicalities, bogged in 
obscurities, or wearied with the obvious. 
One finishes the book with a sigh of in- 
finite regret that so gifted a pen had to be 
thus early laid aside! 


Tue =‘Twenty-Five Finest’ Snort 
Srories. Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, 1931. 


Reviewed by Samuel Felder 


Every writer of short fiction will wish 
to have this volume on his shelf, if only 
to disagree with it. For, while Mr. 
O’Brien has covered a wide range—Eng- 
lish and Continental stories as well as 
American—it is inevitable that his choice 
must be arbitrary both in the authors to 
be included and the examples of their 
wares. Some of us will object to certain 
of the writers thus given prominence, while 
others will raise their eyebrows at the 
fact of a particular story being selected. 
It is necessary, however, to give Mr. 
O’Brien credit for an exceedingly interest- 
ing assortment—and one of value to all 
who desire to study the short story in all 
its phases. 

One of the important characteristics 
of this book, from the point of view of 
the serious student of fiction, is its 
vitality. Mr. O’Brien has chosen speci- 
mens of the short-short story, the long- 
short story, and the story of satire as well 
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as imaginative symbolism. Practically 
every variety of genre and technical pat- 
tern which can be even faintly related to 
the short story is included in this exhaus- 
tive anthology. Moreover, the editor has 
given a brief, thoroughly sincere explana- 
tion in each case of just why the indi- 
vidual tales have been accepted. In 
several cases these reasons upset well- 
worn theories about such writers as O. 
Henry, Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, and 
some of the older writers. 

One of the interesting things about the 
present collection is that, incidentally, it 
offers some valuable side lights upon the 
development of the short story as a form. 
The reader will be surprised for one thing 
at the comparative modernity of all the 
authors selected. No one of them is an 
ancient. The book also demonstrates 
something of the temperament of various 
nationalities in contrast to one another. 
As a reference manual for the proving of 
theories about the growth of the short 
story, this volume seems very worth while. 
Yet even more should it be treasured as 
an actual working casebook for the man 
or woman who seeks to write vigorous, 
well-formed tales about people familiar 
to him. It shatters once and for all the 
theory that the short story is a tight, un- 
plastic form allowing the creative author 
no freedom of expression. 


Anp Tuis Is Boston. By Eleanor 
Early. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1930. 


Reviewed by H. F. Manchester 


Among the startling recent discoveries 
list this: that a guide book need not read 
like a time-table. One marvels, in glanc- 
ing through the chatty, gossipy, and in- 
formative pages of Miss Early’s intro- 
duction to the city of cod, Cabot, and 
culture, that this sort of thing—the thing 
she has done and Clara Laughlin has done 
in her “So You’re Going” series, wasn’t 
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thought of before. That’s what we al- 
ways think when some one comes forward 
and does it. 

The success of the idea is ably proved 
by circulation figures. Brought out last 
summer for the benefit of Boston’s Ter- 
centenary visitors, the popularity of the 
trim little volume has steadily increased, 
and if sales distribution proves anything, 
it has been as great a favorite among 
those who know their Boston as among 
those who have yet to make the demure 
old lady’s acquaintance. 

A new edition has been prepared re- 
cently, and the book shows signs of be- 
coming a hardy perennial. 

It is a matter of technique. It is pos- 
sible to treat the streets, buildings, parks, 
and chronology of a city as one would 
the bare plot of a novel, building up from 
there—festooning the stark framework 
with anecdotes, tender, hilarious, and 
sentimental; with bits of illustrative verse, 
paragraphs from history, once sober and 
straight-faced, now curious and laugh- 
provoking; with little biographies of the 
great and the fragrantly memorable. 

So that it results that we have not only 
a book which tells us where to go, how to 
go there, what to see and when to see it, 
we have a composite characterization of 
the city, a sense of its rhythm, its 
strength, and its inevitable absurdities— 
the fine phrases of those who have liked 
the city as well as the strangely warm 
malice of those who haven’t liked her. 

A New York paper, in reviewing this 
book, treated it as an exposé of the foibles 
and scandals of a self-righteous com- 
munity. Others have found in it the 
tribute of a devout lover of her native 
heath. It depends on how you flip the 
pages. 

The author has struck upon an inter- 
esting recipe for something that can 
hardly be limited by the term “guide 
book.” If you will, a novel with a city 
for heroine. One would like to see such 
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widely contrasting cities as New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and Chicago mirrored in 
similar psychographic manner. 


Turse Russians. By William C. White. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1931. 


Reviewed by Max Freifeld 


“These Russians” is composed of 
seventeen sketches of life in Soviet Russia 
which contain enough love, hate, suspi- 
cion, jealousy, prejudice, laughter, and 
pathos to furnish material for a dozen 
novels. A treat is in store for the reader. 
Mr. White writes clearly, smoothly, and 
convincingly. It is these qualities that 
make the book a powerful work which 
reads more like fantastic fiction than 
prosaic fact. There is the touching story 
of Abram Mosevitch, struggling to earn 
a living through the despised means of 
trade; there is the judge, Gavril Boriso- 
vitch, a former jockey, whose crops are 
being perennially burned by relatives of 
men he has condemned; there is the tragic 
story of Vladimir Alexeitch, the professor, 
and of Andrei Georgievitch, the engineer ; 
there is the picture of Vladimir Fomitch, 
the miller; and a dozen others, equally 
swift-moving and engrossing. 

Somehow, the book savors of Bellamy, 
but a Bellamy in a sociological and 
economic system which is human and, 
therefore, faulty. 

Upon reading “These Russians,” the 
literary man feels stealing upon him 
temptation in the form of a trip to 
Russia. Mr. White’s most interesting 
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book convinces him that in Russia lies a 
rich and fertile field for the writer that 
has barely been scratched on the surface. 
A novel experiment is being tried. One 
hundred and forty million people and a 
land rich in natural resources furnish the 
material for the experiment. A new and 
perhaps richer literature must arise; new 
artistic forms must be molded; new ideals 
shaped; old ideas scrapped. 

Mr. White is an excellent tempter. 
Each sketch is arresting. One feels that 
only Mr. White’s unusually terse, crisp 
style could encompass so much richness 
in one short, swiftly, but surely, drawn 
sketch. “These Russians,” cameo-like, 
clean-cut, depicts faithfully the heart 
throbs and the struggles and the ideals 
of a nation striving, with all its strength, 
to make the transition from the fifteenth 
century to the twentieth in five all-too- 
short years. The motives which actuate 
Russia in carrying out this enormous task 
and which enable her to carry her almost 
superhuman burden, can be readily under- 
stood when the reader has chuckled and 
laughed, sobbed and cried, with “These 
Russians.” 

Yet, in spite of all this, Mr. White 
does not once emerge from his réle as an 
impartial observer and recorder of the 


facts. He presents the bad with the 
good; the chaff with the wheat. Read 
“These Russians” and get a _ newer, 


broader viewpoint on the greatest, most 
staggering experiment to date. 
The world has long needed a book such 


as this. It has it now. 


Reviews may be about any book published within a year, but must be 
limited to 400 words in verse or prose; typewritten, and contain full title, 
name of author and publisher, and publication date. Regular rates will be 
paid. Reviews not accepted will be returned when accompanied by stamped, 


addressed return envelope. 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“Authors, especially those responsible for our 
current reading matter, are as a tribe an un- 
grateful, egotistical, selfish, and unprincipled lot; 
a nuisance to have around the home, a trial to 
their families, and a perpetual worry to their 
publishers. They are usually dull conversation- 
alists and surprisingly stupid. Jealous and un- 
sympathetic towards each other, they do, how- 
ever, manage to hold a few beliefs in common. 
They are unanimous in regarding any book pub- 
lisher ag a sort of combination of Jesse James, 
Simon Legree, and Shylock. They are convinced 
that publishers are interested solely in ruining 
their reputations as artists and in selling as few 
copies of their books as possible.” Avuruors Arg 
Awrvut. By a Publisher. The Bookman for July. 


“This outline (‘The Science of Life,’ by H. G. 
Wells, Julian S. Huxley, and G. P. Wells) is a 
companion piece to Wells’ ‘Outline of History’ 
and is intended for a similar audience. The au- 
thors are H. G. Wells, the celebrated novelist, his 
son, a geologist, and Julian Huxley, an eminent 
biologist. The scope of the work is ambitious, but 
the authors have carried out their venture with 
extraordinary success. They define their purpose 
thus: the reader is unavoidably ignorant of much 
that is established and reasonably suspicious of 
much that he hears. He seems to need the same 
clearing-up and simplifying of the Science of 
Life that the ‘Outline of History’ and its asso- 
ciates and successors have given to the story of 
the past. And the present work is an attempt to 
meet that need. . . .” New Booxs 1x Review— 
“The Science of Life,” reviewed by Howard W. 
Haggard. The Yale Review for July. 


“In the world of literary scholarship, one of 
the most important events of the twentieth cen- 
tury is the appearance of an entirely new and 
magnificient edition of the works of John Milton. 
The glory of this courageous and superb enter- 
prise belongs to Columbia University, to whom 
the homage and gratitude of scholars and lovers 
of poetry is due. Curiously enough, there has up 
to this time never been printed a complete edition 
of Milton.” As I Lixe Ir. By William Lyon 
Phelps. Scribner’s Magazine for July. 


“O. Henry has been dead twenty-one years. 
He was the most popular short-story writer 
of his time, and even today he remains a favorite 
whose place is secure. Robert H. Davis and 
Arthur B. Maurice, who were closely associated 
with him in his lifetime, have gathered together 
all the facts and leg-ends of his career and placed 
them in a most readable biography, ‘The Caliph 
of Bagdad.’ . . . It tells how William Sidney 
Porter grew up, what his early life was like, 
what triumphs and disappointments were his, how 
he went to prison without fighting the charge of 


embezzlement. It tells how he became acquainted 
with Al Jennings, who was also doing time, and 
how he began to write stories in prison. Then 
it follows his newspaper work in Pittsburgh and 
his arrival in New York City. In New York City, 
O. Henry became the great short-story writer; 
the man who saw plots everywhere.” AmoncG THE 
New Booxs. By Harry Hansen. Harper’s Maga- 
zine for July. 


“Almost any Good Book is suitable for taking 
on one’s summer vacation, but there are some 
which seem more suitable than others. Certain 
books cannot fail to clarify and enrich a child’s 
seashore or country experience, and it is these 
that we have attempted to list. Many of them 
are old favorites:— 

“The Seashore Fairies, by Marion St. John 
Webb; ‘The Seashore Book,’ by E. Boyd Smith; 
‘Jane’s Island,’ by Marjorie Hill Allee. Books 
for the country:—The Little Lost Pigs,’ ‘Pranc- 
ing Pat,’ ‘Queenie,’ the Story of a Cow, and 
‘Summer at Cloverfield Farm,’ all written by 
Helen Orton are good, realistic farm _ stories. 
They are small books, easy to pack. 

“*The Hollow Tree and Deep Woods Book,’ by 
Albert Bigelow Paine—delightfully amusing talk- 
ing-animal stories. 

“‘First Lessons in Nature Study, ‘Holiday 
Pond, and ‘Holiday Meadow’—all written by 
Edith M. Patch are excellent nature books for 
use with younger children.” Booxs ror Boys anp 
Graus. By Alice Dalgliesh. The Parents’ Maga- 
zine for July. 


“There may be compensation for every loss. 
The trick is to find it. Perhaps there is a law. 
More and more I am suspecting this is so. It 
may be that for every loss there is commensurate 
compensation. The deaf have not quite so diffi- 
cult a task as the blind. But the blind have a 
more thrilling challenge. Potentially theirs is the 
greater compensation. This constitutes a poten- 
tial advantage.” Unper THE Spur or Hawnonicaprs. 
By Gordon Lathrop. The Atlantic Monthly for 
July. 


“As a matter of record, for all the crying, the 
American theater at the present time is in a 
very healthy economic condition, much more 80, 
indeed, than the book publishing business. Con- 
sider this last season. Larger sums of money 
were made on plays and shows than in several 
seasons past. Among the profit winners were 
‘Once in a Lifetime,’ ‘Tonight or Never,’ ‘The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, ‘Private Lives,’ 
‘Five Star Final,’ ‘Grand Hotel, “Tomorrow and 
Tomorrow, ‘The Vinegar Tree, ‘The Greeks Had 
a Name for It, ‘Fine and Dandy,’ etc.” Tue 
Pray Is Smut tHe Taine. By George Jean 
Nathan. The Forum for July. 
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